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YOUR LIBRARY IS AS 
STRONG AS THE 
SUPPORT OF YOUR 
COMMUNITY ! 


More and more as one travels about the country he sees better homes, more 
orderly communities, new and better schools. It is the pattern of mid-twentieth 
century and the prediction of even better things to come. 


With these improvements have come modern library buildings with facilities of 
an automated age. In older communities stately structures reminiscent of a 
gracious period still adorn elm-lined avenues. 


Whether old or new it is generally true that folks take — in their school and 


public libraries because they represent links in the cultural heritage of generations. 


It is not always true, however, that the condition of books in libraries is 
representative of the physical plant. Here in some cases is the weak spot, the 
Achilles heel, which is vulnerable to deterioration and decay. 


That is why school libraries with strong community support usually have books 
in good condition — books of lasting quality like Bound-to-Stay-Bound Prebound 
Books which make your collection a strong and lasting one. 


In the Juvenile field, all popular titles are offered in Bound-to-Stay-Bound 
Prebound Books — about |8,000 of them. Learn more about them by sending 
for your catalog today. 
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Now THREE STYLES of transparent 
Crystaljacs cover every requirement 
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One piece, adjustable, > 2} 


uD with paper back One piece, adjustable, 


1% mil. mylar* a for fast application 


If you prefer a paper back book jacket cover lA mil. mylar* 
-.-choose Demco ““PAPERFOLD”’...easily ad- : eae 
justable to size...with Demco anchoring tape “Durafold”’ features fast application in an all 
feature for easy application. 6 sizes cover jackets Mylar book jacket cover that is completely trans- 
from 6” to 16”. Made with 1144 Mil. Mylar, the parent. Includes anchoring tape. Made with 
DuPont trademark for its Polyester film.* tough 144 Mil. Mylar*. 
’ 3: 
nee : Here’s the Demco economy book jacket cover 
Economical, that’s made with 1 Mil Mylar*. One fold isalready 
adjustable made, you make the second. Anchoring tape holds 
‘ * the new fold in position. Six sizes instead of 55 
] mil. mylar reduces storage space, eliminates little used sizes. 


pROTECT YOUR BOOK JACKETS (0,0, Crystaljacs Today!) 
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the new 1961 Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia 


327 New Pages Added 


1,050 Articles Added, Rewritten, Revised 
2,109 Total New Pictures, Maps, Graphs and Drawings 


Air-Pressure Waves 


Airplane causes w : speeds 
2 head airplane leaves turbu- 


One of the 542 illustrations in Aerospace 


38 NEW ARTICLES IN AEROSPACE ALONE 
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F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY « 1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. ¢ CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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CUS FREDERICKS 


APRIL COVER 


Three members of the fifth and 
sixth grade reading club of 
the Overbrook School for the 
Blind, Philadelphia, examine a 
relief globe in the exhibit area 
of the Library for the Blind, a 
department of the Free Library 
of Philadelphia, during Na- 
tional Library Week 1960. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 


versity 


Mich. 
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Recommended 


for Young People 
in Leading Library Media’ 


BASEBALL 
iS A FUNNY GAME 


By Joe Garacioia. The famous humor- 
ist’s best-selling inside story about all the 
funny things that happen in baseball. 
*ALA Booklist and Top of the News. 
$2.95 


TO KILL 
A MOCKINGBIRD 


By Harper Lee. The best-selling novel 
about two high-spirited children, their 
father and the violence just below the 
surface of a Southern town. 3.95 


*ALA Booklist. 


YOUTH 
AND THE F.B. I. 


By Joun J. Fiowerty and Mike Mc- 
Grapy. “. . . Useful information on some 
of the problems of juvenile crime and 
methods used to combat it.” $3.00 
*ALA Booklist. 


JUNIOR YEAR 
ABROAD 


By ROSAMOND and Jupy pu JARDIN. 
“Will instruct as well as satisfy the ro- 
mantic teen-ager.’ $2.95 
* Library Journal. 


THE WONDERS 
I SEE 


By Joun K. Terres. Exciting glimpses of 
wild creatures from a naturelist’s geo 
books. Drawings. 
* Library Journal. 


iin 


PHILADELPHIA & NEW YORK 


BULLETIN BOARD 
‘ " Fe? ” 


The Climate of Book Selection, originally pub- 
lished by the University of California Press and 
until recently out of print, has been reissued as 
a publication of the School of Librarianship at 


| Berkeley, from which it should be ordered 


($2.50). The volume consists of papers presented 


| at a symposium which was a direct outgrowth of 


Marjorie Fiske’s Book Selection and Censorship, 
winner of the first ALA Library Literature Award. 


* 


“Unesco at Your Service” is a useful leaflet list- 
ing free and inexpensive distribution and dis- 
play materials and giving background informa- 
tion for use of program chairmen, study group 
leaders, and others interested in developing ac- 
tivities on UNESCO. Available free from Public 
Liaison Division, New York Office of UNESCO, 
Room 2201, United Nations, New York. 


* 


A quarterly index to current Latin American 
periodicals in the humanities and social sciences 
is to be published by G. K. Hall and Company 
(97 Oliver St., Boston) under an agreement with 
the Pan American Union and the New York 
Public Library. The first issue is already being 
prepared, with publication scheduled for Sep- 
tember 1961. 
as 


The library of the U.S. Air Force Academy, Colo- 
rado, has issued a 22-page bibliography of books 


| and documents on astronautics which it is distrib- 
| uting free on request to interested individuals 


and libraries. 
* 


The Midwest Academic Librarians’ Conference 
will be held April 14 and 15 at Western Michi- 


gan University Library, Kalamazoo. 


* 


| “The sleeper, warned by pins and needles that 


his circulation has been cut off, turns to find a 


| more comfortable position.”—Paul Nathan, com- 


menting in the March 6 Publishers’ Weekly on 


| the sudden decision of the Association of Motion 


Picture Producers to begin “an unceasing crusade 


to enforce freedom.” eco 
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NEW Prentice-Hall Titles 
For Young Adults 


GREAT AMERICAN SCIENTISTS 
Editors of FORTUNE 


| Where does America stand in the scientific world today? Here, gathered 

from the pages of Fortune articles, are the answers about current con- 

| | cerns and future goals of the leaders in pure scientific research—physics, 
|. chemistry, astronomy, and biology. 

Forty years and forty scientists are reviewed as you meet the living 

scientists of today and learn what moved them to greatness and the 


effect of their philosophies on our future. 
160 pp. Cloth: $3.50 Paper: $1.95 


¢ aan 


THE NEW LEADERS OF AFRICA The 
Rolf Italiaander "OW Leaders r 


First major work to describe how the African leaders of today are 
shaping social, political, and religious destinies of the new independent 
republics emerging in Africa. The motives, morality and political 
ideology of such men as Nkrumah, Tom Mboya, Lumumba, Kasavubu, 
Nasser and Haile Selassie are scrutinized to provide a penetrating view 
of a new force in world politics—Africa. 

312 pp. Illus. June $5.00 


CARY MIDDLECOFF’S MASTER GUIDE TO GOLF 
Cary Middlecoff 


Library Journal said this of the deluxe edition: “Essential for golfing 
collections.” 

This is a complete guide to golf instruction by one of the masters of 
the game. The book covers every aspect of the game from the selection 
of clubs to stance, grip, and swing. Here is expert advice on every 
golfing problem, including correcting a hook or slice and wet weather 
play. 300 two-color illustrations complement the written material. 


284 pp. Ready Reg. Ed. $6.95 
284 pp. Ready Deluxe Ed. $10.00 


Additional Young Adult Reading: 


THE ATOM AND ITS NUCLEUS THE WAY OUT WORLD 
George Gamow April 224pp. $3.75 “Long John” Nebel May 224pp. $3.95 


ROCKET DEVELOPMENT WHY FISH BITE—AND WHY THEY DON’T 
Robert H. Goddard April 224pp. $3.95 J. R. Westman March 224 pp. $3.95 


1 AM ANTHONY THE PEOPLE VS. CARYL CHESSMAN 
Peg Stokes May 352pp. $3.95 H. E. Barnes, Ed. June 320pp. $4.95 


Complete catalog and approval copies available from: 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. — LIBRARY SERVICE DEPT. 
P.O. Box 500—Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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' L i f T LIBRARY FOR THE SPRING 


THE FUTURE OF 
EDUCATION 


by Thomas Molnar 
Foreword by Russell Kirk 


“Thomas Molnar’s book goes far beyond the existing literature and 
places the crisis of education in the context of the underlying crisis of 
morality, culture, and intellectual integrity that positivism and relativ- 
ism have brought upon us. A penetrating, a profound, an alarming 
book, which should become the classical foundation upon which anyone 
seriously interested in reforming American education will have to base 
his efforts.” 

—Frank S. Meyer 


“This succinct little treatise is the work of a scholar who knows equally 
well the European and American systems of education.” 


MY THIRTY YEARS 
BACKSTAIRS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


by Lillian Rogers Parks 
in collaboration with Frances Spatz Leighton 
Through the needle’s eye, a retired White House seamstress reveals 
the foibles and fashions of Presidents and their First Ladies through 
eight administrations. From these little-known anecdotes of America’s 


great public figures emerge sensitive, telling and often surprising por- 
traits of White House personalities. 


THE PARTHIAN 


by Vic Hurley 


os 


ad 


“Easily one of the most tensely exciting and moving historical novels 
of really sweeping scope in many years ... Mr. Hurley has used master- 
ful finesse in filling in a nearly vacant spot in some of history's grandest 
moments,” 


Pm hy 


—Charleston News and Courier 


THIS SIDE OF YOUR MIRROR 


by Doreen Teeling 

An outstanding beauty specialist has written a complete do-it-yourself 
for females of all ages. Doreen Teeling makes it possible for anyone to 
be ultra-smart and attractive as she records tips and techniques of pos- 
ture, diet, exercise, skin care, make-up, hair care and style, clothes, 
speech, poise, and etiquette. 


FLEET PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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FREE FOR ALL 


ALA Leadership 


When former Commissioner of Education Law- 
rence G. Derthick left office to accept appoint- 
ment as assistant executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association, ALA Executive 
Director David H. Clift wrote him a letter ex- 
pressing appreciation for his able and energetic 
services to library development. Commissioner 
Derthick replied as follows: 


It was a thrilling experience to read your gra- 
cious and cordial letter recognizing the comple- 
tion of my service as Commissioner and the new 
position to which I look forward with such en- 
thusiasm. 

There has been no single force of construc- 
tive leadership and support that has given not 
only me but my friends and colleagues in the 
Office of Education more comfort and encour- 
agement than the magnificent partnership we 
enjoy with the American Library Association. 
We profit tremendously by such effective leader- 
ship. And in my new assignment I do indeed 
look forward to keeping close to you folks, not 
only because of the ties of friendship but also 
because I want to give strength to my new re- 
sponsibilities which lie along the same channels 
which have made our work together so reward- 
ing and so profitable in the days gone by. 

Your letter, Mr. Clift, has created a glow that 
I shall walk about in for a long time to come, 
and I am so grateful. And in speaking to you 
in this way, I wish to share my sentiments with 
Miss Krettek and Mr. Greenaway. 

L. G. Dertuick 
Commissioner of Education 
Washington, D.C. 


Know Thyself 


Library administrators, from department heads 
to chief librarians, will be interested in the 10- 
item scale used by Paul H. Davis in taking “The 
Measure of a College President.” This article 
appears in the October issue of Liberal Educa- 
tion, p. 395-404. 


RECOMMENDED 
FOR 
ALL LIBRARIES 


FREEDOM AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


by Dan Lacy 


The managing director of the Ameri- 
can Book Publishers Council takes a 
look at our whole system of com- 
munications—the mass media, books, 
schools, libraries, etc.—to review its 
development, assess its inadequacies 
in keeping pace with today’s needs, 
and chart realistic public policies for 
the future. “. . . a most provocative 
contribution to the study of the com- 
munications problem.”—Publishers’ 
Weekly. viiit+93 pp. $3.00. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, i961 


with an introduction by 
Allen S. Weller 


The best recent works of 155 Ameri- 
can artists are on display in this fa- 
mous biennial catalog. There is a 
photo of each artist and his work, 
plus pe ae se sketches of the 
artists and statements by them about 
their work. Weller discusses “The 
Measure of Modern Art.” 714 X 10 
in. Illus. 223 pp. Paperbound, $3.50. 


WHAT PRIORITY FOR 
EDUCATION? THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE MUST SOON DECIDE 


by David D. Henry 


The president of the University of 
Illinois defines the critical issues in- 
volving education today and stresses 
what must be done and done quickly 
to preserve, if not to expand, the 

uality and services of our educa- 
tional system. 92 pp. $2.50. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS 


BLS 





PANTHEON BOOKS 


“ 


. significant in content, readable in 
style, for the adult who is looking for con- 
temporary material worthy of his reading 
time.” 

—from the ALA Notable Books list 


Born Free, by Joy Adamson 


Elsa, orphaned lion cub, was raised as a pet, 
then re-educated to return to the African 


jungle.* 


$4.95 


Tue Leoparp, by Giuseppe di 


Lampedusa 


Urbane portrayal of the dissolution of a nine- 
teenth-century aristocratic Sicilian family.* 


$4.50 


Published by Pantheon Books for 


Bollingen Foundation 


ArT AND ILLusion, by E. H. Gombrich 


The relation between art and the viewer, pre- 
sented with wit and richly illustrated.* 


$10.00 


* Annotations from the 
ALA Notable Books list 


PANTHEON BOOKS 


333 Sixth Avenue 
New York 14, N.Y. 


In judging “character and integrity,” “knowl- 
edge and scholarship,” “leadership,” “planning,” 
etc., many of the same considerations will apply 

| to most library administrators. In the author’s 
comments there is nothing essentially new, but 
his pointers will be valuable in enabling us to 
re-assess our own qualifications. 
Howarp F. McGaw 
Director of Libraries 
University of Houston 


Good Books, Well Made 


The publishing division of ALA is to be com- 
mended for consistently maintaining high stand- 
ards of book production. ALA books are well 
designed and each title evidences high standards 
of paper, binding, and of course editing. While 
other publishers are turning out inferior prod- 
ucts, I am happy to note that ALA is maintaining 
a high standard for its books. ALA. publishing 
division is setting a good example for other pub- 
lishers and producing a product of bookmaking 
of which all librarians can be proud. I have only 
one minor recent regret. I was sorry to see The 
First Freedom appear with a two-column page. 
FREDERICK WEZEMAN 
Library school 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


“We sincerely appreciate Mr. Wezeman’s com- 
ments and we share his regret that it was neces- 
sary to use a two-column page for The First 
Freedom. The Chicago Book Clinic has just noti- 
fied us that The First Freedom has been selected 
as a top honor book in its 12th Annual Chicago 
and Midwestern Book Exhibit.”—Pauline J. Love, 
director, ALA Publishing Department. 


Nebraska, Not Mississippi 


On page 84 of the February, 1961, ALA Bulletin 
you have listed one of the $1000 Dorothy Can- 

field Fisher awards as going to Orleans, Missis- 
sippi, instead of Orleans, Nebraska. 

We realize that it is easy for such mistakes to 
occur; but it is a matter of considerable disap- 
pointment to the people in the small village of 
Orleans, Nebraska, who are so proud of the 

award. 
Louise A. Nrxon 
Executive secretary 


Nebraska Public Library Commission 
aae 
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Now Longer Life WZ 


PAPER-BACKS 


with 


ay 


PERMA-BOUND 
HARD-BINDING 


50 circulations or 2 years use 
which ever comes first... 
Guaranteed by America’s largest 
LIBRARY BINDERY. 

Paper-backs are now suitable for 
Library and School classroom use 


fn 
1 


iN) PERMA-BOUND Bindings for PAPER-BACKS 


Write for your sample FREE 
Copy and complete information 


HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, INc. 


VANDALIA ROAD 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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COWBOY AND HIS FRIEND 


Written and illustrated by Joan Walsh Ang- 
lund. The small cowboy’s imaginary friend 
Bear is the irresistible hero of this enchanting 
companion to The Brave Cowboy, by the 
author-artist of Love Is a Special Way of Feel- 
ing and other universal favorites. Ages 3-7. 
February. $1.95 


EDWARD AND THE HORSE 


by Ann Rand; illustrated by Olle Eksell. A 
horse in a city apartment? What happens when 
Edward actually tries it makes a humorous, 
appealing story told in verse by the author of 
Sparkle and Spin and gaily pictured by a gifted 
Swedish artist. Ages 4-8. February. $3.00 


WHO LIKES THE SUN? 
by Beatrice Schenk de Regniers; illustrated 
by Leona Pierce. A simple, lilting text, full 
of a child's playful response to sunny days, is 
illustrated with striking woodcuts in color by a 
noted artist. Ages 4-8. March. $3.00 


A HANDFUL OF SURPRISES 
by Anne Heathers; illustrated by Esteban 
Francés. A completely captivating picture book 
in which the five fingers of a clown’s hand 
lead a lively, unpredictable life of their own. 
By the author and artist of The Thread Soldier. 
Ages 4-8. March. $2.95 


’'M HIDING 
by Myra Cobn Livingston; illustrated by 
Erik Blegvad. In charming and petceptive 
verse, delightfully illustrated, the author of 
Whispers and Wide Awake tells of many 
hiding places dear to children everywhere. 
Ages 4-8. March. $1.95 
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THERE IS A DRAGON 
IN MY BED 


AND OTHER USEFUL PHRASES IN 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


by Sesyle Joslin; illustrated by Irene Haas. 
A completely new approach to a dual language 
book combining practical phrases with superbly 
drawn illustrations of hilarious and memorable 
situations. Ages 6 and up. February. 


$2.25 


RAPUNZEL 
by the Brothers Grimm; illustrated by Felix 
Hoffmann. This favorite old tale of the lovely 
long-haired maiden has been made into a book 
of arresting beauty by the noted Swiss artist 
whose The Wolf and the Seven Little Kids 
and The Sleeping Beauty have won interna- 
tional acclaim. Ages 5-9. March. $3.75 


THE TIDY HEN 


Written and illustrated by Antony Groves- 
Raines. With the same enchanting use of de- 
tail and brilliant color that distinguish On 
Christmas Day in the Morning! Mr. Groves- 
Raines portrays the adventures of a beguiling 
tidy hen in his first story for children. Ages 5-9. 
March. $2.75 


PIA’S JOURNEY 
TO THE HOLY LAND 
by Sven and Pia Gillséter; translated by 
Annabelle MacMillan. Lovely full-color pho- 
tographs and a simple text tell of the fascinat- 
ing trip made by a Swedish photographer and 


his young daughter, Pia, through the land of 
the Bible. Ages 6 and up. March. $3.50 


RODERICK 


by Harry Behn; illustrated by Mel Silver- 
man. Filled with a vivid sense of wood, field, 
and sky, this is a humorous and dramatic story 
of a young crow who leads his flock to safety. 
By the author of The Two Uncles of Pablo. 
Ages 8-12. March. $2.75 


MICHAEL 
AND THE ELEPHANT 


by Ursula von Wiese; illustrated by Irene 
Schreiber; translated by Helen Stirling. 
How a small boy tries to realize his dream of 
taking a circus elephant back to its home in 
Burma makes an amusing story that catches 
the full flavor of childhood. Ages 8-12. March. 

$2.95 
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—and all of them delightful 


THE ROBBER GHOST 
by Karin Anckarsvdrd; illustrated by Paul 
Galdone; translated by Annabelle MacMil- 
lan. A delightful Swedish setting and a fine 
sense of family life enhance this mystery story 
in which two children solve a puzzling rob- 
bery. Ages 8-12. March. $3.25 


THE MILKY WAY 
AND OTHER CHINESE FOLK TALES 
by Adet Lin; illustrated by Enrico Arno. 
Wicked sorcerers, vain princesses, brave young 
men fill these twelve old tales translated and 


retold from original sources and illustrated 
with distinction. Ages 8-12. April. $2.75 


RETURN TO GONE-AWAY 
by Elizabeth Enright; illustrated by Beth 
and Joe Krush. In flawless prose and with an 
unerring sense of character and incident, one 
of today’s most gifted writers tells the fas- 


cinating story of the Blake family’s return 
to Gone-Away Lake. Ages 8-12. April. $3.25 


THE HOUSE IN 
TURNER SQUARE 
by Ann Thwaite; illustrated by Robin Jac- 
ques. London, past and present, comes vividly 
alive for Joanna and Audrey — and for the 


reader — as they trace the history of a lovely 
old house. Ages 8-12. February. $2.95 


PLIPPEN’S PALACE 


Written and illustrated by Madye Lee Chas- 
tain. New York City during clipper-ship days 
provides an exciting background to this ap- 
pealing story of the four orphaned Sudleys 
who go there to seek their fortunes. By the 
author of Emmy Keeps a Promise. Ages 9-12. 
February. $3.00 


SPACE IN YOUR FUTURE 
by Leo Schneider; illustrated by Gustav 
Schrotter and with photographs. Clearly 
and concisely, an outstanding science writer, 
author of Lifeline and other books, describes 
our physical world, the universe around us, 
and man’s advances in exploring space. Ages 
10-14. April. $3.75 


THE COMEBACK GUY 


by C. H. Frick. A fast-moving, well-written 
story about pole vaulting, in which cocky, 
overconfident Jeff has to learn the hard way 
that you can only lead if people like and trust 
you. Ages 12 and up. March. $3.00 


THE MAN-EATER 
OF SHARK ISLAND 


by Si Podolin; illustrated by Victor Mays. 
A compelling drama, set on the coast of France, 
in which three young people pit their wits and 
energy against a huge shark. Ages 12 and up. 
March. $3.00 


DANGEROUS SPRING 

by Margot Benary-Isbert; translated by 
James Kirkup. A moving and important novel 
for young adults about a family in Germany 
during the last days of World War II, by the 
author of the widely acclaimed The Ark and 
Castle on the Border. Ages 14 and up. April. 

$3.25 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


THE STORY OF NUCLEAR SCIENCE 


by Irene D. Jaworski and Alexander Jo- 
seph; illustrated by Felix Cooper and with 
photographs. The nature of the atom and 
man’s progress in harnessing its energies for 
everyday life are described in detail in this 
comprehensive and readable account. Ages 14 
and up. April. $4.95 


Spring books for boys and girls 
from Harcourt, Brace er World, Inc. 


In Canada: Longmans, Green and Company 


Illustrations from There Is a Dragon in My Bed 
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The Fourth National Library Week will be celebrated April 16-22. 
Indications are that participation will be both more exten- 
sive and intensive than ever before. More librarians are 
using National Library Week not only as an opportunity for 
publicity and public relations, but to inform their public 
about, and to win support for, their library programs and 
plans. An outstanding event of the Week this year will be 
the unveiling of the Thomas Hart Benton mural in the Truman 
Library on April 15. President Kennedy will be present for 
this occasion. Mrs. Kennedy and Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson are 
honorary members of the NLW Committee of the District of 
Columbia. Another important occasion will be the presenta- 
tion of the Dorothy Canfield Fisher Award to the Yuma 
(Arizona) City-County Library when William L. Shirer will 
speak. 


The Department of Defense has issued an excellent handbook 
to assist military libraries in the observance of National 
Library Week. The materials prepared by the Canadian Li- 
brary Week Council have a direct and fresh appeal. Mr. Greg 
Donovan, of the National Film Board of Canada, which cooper- 
ated so handsomely with the Joint CLA-ALA Conference in 
Montreal, has asked his fifty representatives across Canada 
to cooperate with the local librarian on NLW. Several South 
American countries will celebrate National Library Week, 


Copies of the Policy Statements and Recommendations from the 


White House Conference on the Aging have been mailed to all 
Directors of State Library Extension Agencies by John Lorenz. 
Mr. Lorenz suggests that, since the supply is limited, the 
state agencies may decide to duplicate those portions of 
particular interest to libraries. Copies of the Conference 
report will be available in April. 


ALA Membership Day 1961. Four hundred six library administrators 
in 47 states observed ALA Membership Day in 1961. Of these, 
62.3% had not participated in the 1960 ALA Membership Day 
observance. Requests for materials came from administrators 
in 161 college libraries, 158 public libraries and 16 state 
library extension agencies, and from 69 school library 
supervisors. 


The icing on the cake was a note from Jack Ramsey of H. W. 
Wilson Company that ''all appropriate employees (50) are 
members of ALA.'' In addition to all of these personal mem- 
berships, H. W. Wilson has a sustaining membership in ALA. 
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President Spain has sent the following statement regarding the 
article by Frederick Wagman which appears in this issue: 
"ALA Council unanimously adopted the ‘Development and Main- 
tenance of ALA Program Activities' report presented by the 
Executive Board at its second session, Montreal Joint Con- 
ference, 23 June 1960, and directed the Executive Board to 
take steps to carry out the provisions contained therein 
(see, ALA Bulletin, July-August 1960, p. 565). Acting on 
this assignment, the Executive Board requested the Member- 
ship Committee to bring in a revised dues schedule. To be 
sure that all members have ample opportunity to understand 
the need for this revision, the board also asked Frederick 
H. Wagman to discuss the background of the financial dilemma 
in which we find ourselves. This he has deftly accomplished 
in the following article." 


The importance of professional organizations and their responsi- 
bility to society is the subject of an article ''Dimensions 


of Professional Leadership"' by L. D. Haskew in the NEA 
Journal, February 1961. Mr. Haskew begins his article thus: 
"American society today is dependent, to a degree seldom 
realized, upon the actions, interactions, and counteractions 
of organized professionals. To the professionals, important 
trusteeships have been assigned; much of the effectiveness 
with which individual members of a profession discharge that 
trusteeship is dependent upon the actions of the professional 
organization to which they all belong. 


"All of us have a tremendous stake in what organized profes- 
sionals leave undone, what they decide to try to do, and how 
well they do what they have decided upon.'' 


woe 


Grace T. Stevenson 
Deputy Executive Director 


March 15, 19061 


ALA Conferences: Cleveland, July 9-15, 1961; Miami Beach, June 17-23, 1962; 
Chicago (tentative), July 14-20, 1963; St. Louis, June 28—-July 4, 1964; Detroit, 
July 4-10, 1965; New York, July 3-9, 1966; San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 
1967. Midwinter Meetings, Chicago: Jan. 29-Feb. 3, 1962; Jan. 28—-Feb. 2, 1963. 


Annual conference registration fee, $7.50 for members, $12.50 for nonmembers. 
Personal membership card must be presented at time of registration. 
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LIBRARIANS DESERVE MINK! 


Says Abelard-Schuman 


Just to prove that it loves librarians, Abelard-Schuman gave away 
an Autumn Haze mink stole at the ALA convention last year. 
Librarians seemed to think it was exciting as 2,500 of them 
registered in the Abelard-Schuman booth. Coney © me most 
excited one at the entire convention was Mrs. 4 

Harlan C. Brown, a North Carolina librarian 

who won the stole! But that was last year. Now 

it’s this year, and we have a problem: In the 

field of publicizing books, one is supposed to 

be bright, ingenious and clever all the time. So 

how can we do the same thing again, even if 

everyone loved the idea the first time? Is last 

year’s idea good this year—or not? What to 

do? Last year’s winner 

Well, we decided that the mink is for librarians, so why not find 

out if the librarians are for mink! What do you think? Would 


you like us to give away another mink at this year’s Cleveland 


Convention, or would you rather we gave away something else? 
We hope that you'll help us decide by filling out and returning 
the coupon below. We'll be looking forward to hearing from you 
—and to seeing you at the Abelard-Schuman booth in Cleveland 


Abelard-Schuman Ltd. 
6 West 57th ee 
New York 19, N 


MINK G ELSE 


oO I AM FOR 


(K OF ETHIN 
[1 MINK, SC MINK, THINS or SOM 


THEE 


NAME— 
LIBRARY — 


ADDRESS — 
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INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


by Everett T. Moore 


THE FREEDOM TO USE LIBRARIES 


The ALA’s official position on freedom of access 
to libraries was made clearer by the Council’s 
action at this year’s Midwinter Meeting. As re- 
ported in the March issue of the ALA Bulletin, 
the Library Bill of Rights has now been 
amended by the addition of this paragraph: 

“The rights of an individual to the use of a 

library should not be denied or abridged be- 

cause of his race, religion, national origins, 
or political views.” 

Also clarified by this action is the Intellectual 
Freedom Committee’s responsibility in matters 
concerning freedom to use libraries, for its func- 
tion, as previously determined by the Council, 
is “to recommend such steps as may be neces- 
sary to safeguard the rights of library users in 
accordance with the Bill of Rights of the United 
States and the Library Bill of Rights as adopted 
by the Council.” The Special Committee on Civil 
Liberties, appointed in March 1960 by President 
Benjamin E. Powell “to examine the existing 
statements of ALA and either recommend operat- 
ing upon these, or prepare some alternative 
statement that the Association could support in 
the area of civil liberties,” has completed its 
work. 

The Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom re- 
ported in December 1960 that news about prob- 
lems of desegregating public libraries of some 
Southern cities was attracting more and more 
attention among librarians. The Library Journal 
and the Wilson Library Bulletin had reported 
extensively on the closing and the reopening of 
the Danville, Virginia, Public Library. Many 
who had read with troubled amusement several 
years ago of Harry Golden’s “Vertical Negro 
Plan” learned to their astonishment that all 
tables and chairs had been removed from the li- 
brary, in a deadly serious application of the 
plan. No reference use of the library was to be 
allowed, and no one was to read a book in the 
library. A fee of $2.50 was charged for the 
privilege of borrowing books. After a ninety-day 
trial period, the plan was revised slightly, to per- 
mit persons engaged in research to use books at 


assigned tables. There was little use of the li- 
brary by Negroes, not more than two a week 
having been counted. Most of these were teach- 
ers. 

Successful integration was reported in the 
public libraries in Greenville, South Carolina, 
Petersburg, Virginia, and Memphis, Tennessee. 
In notable contrast to the Danville experience 
was that at Greenville, where Charles E. Stow, 
the librarian, reported that his library had been 
reopened after being closed for several weeks 
following sit-in demonstrations. He had recom- 
mended complete integration several years ago. 
The city librarian at Petersburg, Mrs. Kather- 
ine H. Laiblin, reported that when her library 
was integrated, after being closed for four 
months, all privileges were made available that 
had previously been offered. 

The ALA has been urged by a number of its 
members to take a stronger stand on the issue 
of segregation, though when it comes to a matter 
of direct intervention by ALA in law suits result- 
ing from controversies, or as amicus curiae, 
there is disagreement, such as that between the 
editors of the Library Journal and the Wilson 
Library Bulletin (see the letter of John Wake- 
man, WLB editor, to the editor of LJ, in the 
latter’s February 15 issue). 

A letter of most timely interest was written by 
Ruth W. Brown, librarian of the Sterling, Colo- 
rado, Public Library, to the editor of the Library 
Journal, February 15, 1961. Miss Brown, it will 
be recalled, was the librarian of the Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma, Public Library for thirty years, 
and was dismissed in 1950 because “the library 
kept on its shelves the New Republic, the 
Nation, and Soviet Russia Today and ... she 
had participated in group discussions of race re- 
lations.” (See this department of the ALA 
Bulletin, November 1960.) 

The Bartlesville Library, Miss Brown writes, 
had been completely integrated. “That was the 
real background of all events. Negroes sat where 
they pleased, browsed where they pleased (no 
‘vertical readers’), and books and magazines of 
a special Negro interest were provided. . . .” 

“Public libraries must be integrated,” Miss 
Brown continues, “and the ALA and all li- 
brarians must take a stand. With each passing 
year it may become more difficult. Public li- 
braries must not compel the Supreme Court to 
hand down another decision, but must make free- 
dom to read an actual fact in the United States.” 

One of the suggestions for action by the ALA 
is to seek funds for sponsorship of a study of the 
current state of integration of public libraries 
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in Southern communities. The Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee is investigating the possibilities 
of undertaking such a study so that more up-to- 
date information may be made available con- 
cerning libraries that have achieved integration, 
those that are making efforts in that direction, 
and those that are remaining segregated. 

The editor of the California Librarian, Wil- 
liam Eshelman, writing in the January 1961 is- 
sue, urges an attitude that might well be adopted 
by librarians of other non-Southern states. He 
suggests that before we go too far in fighting for 
the right of all people to read we should ask 
whether discrimination is being practiced in our 
own state—whether minority groups are being 
discouraged, however subtly, from using our li- 
braries. A basic question, but one that all South- 
ern librarians would like to think no one to the 
north is forgetting to ask. eee 


CORRECTION 

Jessica Smith, editor of New World Review, re- 
quests correction of a statement in this depart- 
ment (January 1961), in the article entitled 
“For Reference Only,” that the Santa Barbara 


Public Library receives the periodical as a gift 
of the publisher. She states that it is not the 
practice of the magazine to send out free sub- 
scriptions, but that several of its readers who 
are interested in making the magazine available 
to libraries pay for gift subscriptions for specific 
libraries. Before the gift subscription is sent a 
letter goes to the library asking whether it is de- 
sired, and the subscription is entered only when 
an answer in the affirmative has been received. 

John E. Smith, Santa Barbara librarian, says 
his library has no record of the letter Miss 
Smith mentions, but acknowledges that her state- 
ment is probably correct. He had assumed the 
gift was from the publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 

The Maryland Library Association’s Intellec- 
tual Freedom Committee has issued a leaflet en- 
titled “Intellectual Freedom, a Selected List,” 
which may be ordered from the Publications 
Division of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 
Cathedral Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland. Copies 
are 5 cents each for orders up to 24. Quantity 
purchases are priced as follows: 25-99 copies, 
3 cents each; 100-499 copies, 2% cents each; 
500 and over, 2 cents each. 


A new spray cleaner 
for plastic binders 


16 OZ. CAN $1.75 
FOB LOS ANGELES 


MARADOR 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, 
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MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


Pioneering spirit marks the history of 
Muskingum College—and guides its fu- 
ture. Chartered in 1837 in New Concord, 
Ohio, Muskingum was one of the earliest 
liberal arts colleges to organize a study 
program in general education as a basis 
for later concentration and specialization. 

Muskingum is now engaged in a ten- 
year development program with the edu- 
cational goal of meeting the needs of 
tomorrow's students. A major aspect of 
this program is the college’s new library. 
This modern structure, planned for pres- 
ent and for increased future enrollment, 
provides complete study facilities and will 
house approximately, 120,000 volumes. 
Globe-Wernicke study carrels, desks, 
steel book stacks, and other high quality 
library equipment are part of this library. 


oe 
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ee 
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If you’re considering a new library or 
expanding or modernizing an existing 
one, consult Globe-Wernicke’s free 
Library Planning Service. Write today 
for complete information. Dept. Q-4. 


© 
THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 


CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
..- makes business a pleasure 
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margins of the original book—that’s where they are 
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by Germaine Krettek 


During Easter week Congress customarily takes 
a brief recess so Congressmen can go home 
and find out at first hand how their constit- 
uents feel about measures which have been in- 
troduced during the opening weeks of the ses- 
sion. This provides a wonderful opportunity for 
you to see your Congressman in person and dis- 
cuss the bills which concern libraries. 

The 87th Congress has been in session just 
3 months, yet literally thousands of bills have 
already been introduced. A dozen or so of these 
directly concern libraries or have library impli- 
cations. Here, in brief, are the bills which need 
support at this time: 


Interstate compacts 


Identical bills have been introduced in the 
Senate and the House which would grant the 
consent of Congress to interstate agreements 
“for the purpose of developing or operating li- 
brary facilities and services.” The Senate bill, 
S.464, was introduced by Senator Norris Cotton 
(R.,N.H.) and cosponsored by Senators Robert 
Kerr and Mike Monroney (D.,Okla.). In the 
House, Representative Chester Merrow (R.,N.H.) 
has introduced: H.R.3306 and Representative 
Victor Wickersham (D.,Okla.) has introduced 
H.R.3592. The Senate bill has been referred to 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, whose chair- 
man is Senator James Eastland (D.,Miss.). The 
Judiciary Committee of the House will consider 
the House bills under the chairmanship of Rep- 
resentative Emanuel Celler (D.,N.Y.). Since no 
money authorization is entailed, it is hoped the 
bill can be passed without controversy, provided 
enough interest is indicated in the proposed 
legislation to induce the committees to take the 
time required for consideration. 


Surplus property 


Bills to provide for the donation of surplus 
personal property to tax-supported public librar- 


be 


Standard’s 
Library Furniture 


Form and function combine with 
specialized craftsmanship and the 
finest materials to make 
Standard’s line of library furniture 
the complete answer to your 
library operation and decor. 
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DESIGNED ... by our own technical staff 
working with the nation’s top library furni- 
ture designers. 


BUILT ..of rugged, long- 
service hard woods, imple- 
mented by the finest tradition- 
ally proved cabinetry tech- 
niques — and hand finished to 
gleaming perfection. 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED ... 
against warping, splitting and 
defects of material and workmanship 

for a full year. 


The famous, nationally ized and ac- 
cepted Donnell line of li furniture 
is exclusively manufactured by Standard 
Wood Products. 


Send today for our latest catalog. 
Study it at your leisure. Then call in 
our planning service specialists 
to get maximum quality, service and 
layout efficiency. No obligation, of 


10 Columbus Circle 


Please visit us in booths J 43-45 at the National Catholic 
Educational Association Convention—Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, April 4-7. 
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ies have been introduced in the last several Con- 
gresses. A bill which would have permitted this 
passed the Senate in the 2nd Session of the 86th 
Congress, but died in the House. In this 87th Con- 
gress bills have already been introduced in both 
House and Senate and it is hoped favorable ac- 
tion can be secured this time. The House spon- 
sors are Representative Frank E. Smith (D., 
Miss.), H.R.2309 and Representative Arthur 
Winstead (D.,Miss.), H.R.3812. The Senate 
bill, $.648, was introduced by Senator John Mc- 
Clellan, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, at the request of Arthur 
Flemming, the former ‘Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Internal revenue code amendment 


Senator Eugene McCarthy (D.,Minn.) has 
again introduced a bill, S.788, which would 
grant the same tax benefits to individuals mak- 
ing contributions to public libraries as are now 
available in connection with gifts to institutions 
designated as “educational” by the Internal 
Revenue Code. Since this proposal involves 


A 
Stimulating 
Summer 

at 


revenue, however, no action can be expected un- 
til similar legislation is proposed and strongly 
supported by an influential member of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. The chairman of 
the House Committee is Representative Wilbur 


Mills (D.,Ark.). 


Library Services Act appropriation 


President Eisenhower’s final Budget message 
contained an item of great significance to sup- 
porters of the Library Services Act—for the first 
time since the law was passed in 1956, the full 
authorized amount of $7,500,000 was requested. 
It is hoped the Congress will concur in this rec- 
ommendation and appropriate the full amount. 
House hearings by the Health, Education and 
Welfare Appropriations Subcommittee, under 
the chairmanship of Representative John Fo- 
garty (D..R.I.), are expected in early March. 


Library buildings 


Federal assistance in the construction of build- 
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Situated on the North Shore of 
Long Island, the campus is just one 
hour from New York City’s theatres, 
museums, concerts, and other 
cultural and recreational activities. 


Nearby are famous beaches, sailing 
Clubs, summer stock theatres, 
parks, golf courses. 


126 acre campus facilities include a 
swimming pool, tennis courts, riding 
stable, outdoor plays and concerts. 
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ings for public libraries is possible under the 


provisions of several new bills. H.R.309, intro- | 
duced by Representative Charles E. Bennett (D., | 
Fla.), is intended to accomplish this result, al- | } 
though the declared purpose of this Act is “to | | 
provide assistance to the several states for their | 


public library systems.” The bill has been re- 
ferred to the House Committee on Education and 
Labor. The Community Facilities and Public 
Works Act of 1961, H.R.827, by Representative 
Abraham Multer (D.,N.Y.), specifically men- 
tions public libraries as one of the community 


facilities eligible for low-rate, long-term loans. | 


Federal assistance for public library construc- 
tion may also be possible under the various de- 


pressed areas bills, such as S.1 introduced by | 
which provides | 


Senator Douglas of Illinois, 
grants or loans for “useful public facilities.” 
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Long-term loans are also available to states, | © 


municipalities, and other political subdivisions 


under Title II of Public Law 345, the Public | 


Facility Loans Program. Priority consideration 


for these loans “will be given to projects for 
which the applicants can give assurance of an 
early start of construction.” Libraries actually 
ready at this time to begin construction should 
contact their regional offices of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 
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The Famous Row Peterson Unitexts, 
IN THE BASIC SCIENCE EDUCATION SERIES, 


now in GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


Through special arrangement with 
Row, Peterson and Company, titles in the 
Basic Science Education Series are now 
available to public and school libraries 
in Goldencraft Library Binding. The se- 
ries, written and edited by Bertha Morris 
Parker, and checked for accuracy by 
leading science educators, is the most 
popular and best-known complete sci- 
ence reading program in the country. 

For the first time, the entire Basic 
Science Education Series—covering all 
science subjects and written on varying 
reading levels from first grade through 
Junior High—will be available in library 
binding for public and school libraries, 
Net price $1.39 each. 


Here are some of the titles now available: 
please write for the complete list. 


Grades One and Two 
Summer Is Here 
Fall is Here 

Grades Two and Three 
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An Aquarium 
Insect Parade 
How The Sun Helps Us 

Intermediate Grades 
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Seed And Seed Travels 
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Junior High School 

Matter, Molecules 

And Atoms 
The Earth’s Changing 

Surface 
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Heat 
How We Are Built 
The Sun And Its Family 
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“FULL PARTNERSHIP ON THE EDUCATIONAL AND THERAPEUTIC TEAM” 
—THE GOAL OF HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


by Clara E. Lucioli 


Sometimes I believe that librarians are extraor- 
dinarily healthy and law-abiding people, for 
few among them seem to have had personal 
experience as patrons of hospital or institu- 
tion libraries. Except in some urban areas, 
professional contacts are equally limited, so 
that much of the work of these libraries is 
relatively unknown among our colleagues. 
Even the definition of hospital—‘“an institu- 
tion where the ill or injured may receive 
medical, surgical, or psychiatric treatment, 
nursing, food, lodging, etc. during illness” — 
fails to suggest the complex social and edu- 
cational purposes of the organization that 
lend themselves naturally to a broad spectrum 
of library services. The same may be said of 
our concepts of prisons, reformatories, and 
other correctional agencies where we are apt 
to share with the general public an avid inter- 
est in the drama of crime and punishment, ac- 


companied by little knowledge of the treat- 
ment program of rehabilitation and reform 
in which the institution library has a vital 


concern. 

Traditionally, hospitals have been described 
as therapeutic communities—small societies 
sufficient unto themselves. Correctional insti- 
tutions, too, have been relegated to a some- 
what isolated status as agencies of criminal 
segregation and custody. Today the picture 
is changing; hospitals are a major U.S. in- 
dustry with assets of $16.7 billion, employing 
a million and a half persons and serving 
about 24 million people a year. Of the 200,000 
felons in federal and state prisons, only 5 per 
cent will remain segregated; 95 per cent will 
return to community life. Hospitals are mov- 
ing rapidly to the forefront of leadership in 
health and welfare, to take the responsibility 
for research, health education, prevention, 


e@ Miss Lucioli, a past president of the Associa- 
tion of Hospital and Institution Libraries, is head 
of the Hospital and Institutions Department, 
Cleveland Public Library. 


and rehabilitation for the benefit of the well 
community in a way that may soon encom- 
pass the total population. Correctional insti- 
tutions lag in constructive development, but 
eventually the treatment of the socially handi- 
capped will follow the same course of mature 
social action as did that of treatment of the 
mentally ill. The fact that one half of all 
prisoners are young men in their teens and 
twenties offers hope that behavioral changes 
are possible to achieve. 

The tide of change, the accelerated pace of 
medicine and social welfare, and the expand- 
ing production of literature for the various 
professional groups at work in the field create 
the need for libraries of superior quality. 
These must function as the key and focal re- 
source centers of information for all educa- 
tional and therapeutic aspects of hospital and 
institution operations. Such libraries fall into 
two categories: the medical, nursing school, 
administrative libraries, or combinations of 
these serving the technical, teaching, and re- 
search programs; and the general libraries to 
serve patients, inmates, and personnel in the 
stimulation of personal growth and interest and 
the maintenance of high morale. 

Unfortunately there are no statistical or re- 
porting devices to account for the size, num- 
ber, and type of hospital and institution li- 
braries or to measure the degree to which 
they are currently filling their roles. We know 
that the well-established libraries of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, and the state-operated 
institution libraries of California continue to 
lead the field, but for the 6845 hospitals in 
the United States, and the 180 state and fed- 
eral prisons and some 4000 local institutions, 
there are no complete figures for comparison 
and study. There is, however, enough material 
in print to warrant the belief that imaginative 
and progressive administrators are working 
to expand and improve their libraries, and 
their search for trained librarians grows more 
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persistent each year. 

Throughout the country many public li- 
braries have recognized the value of reaching 
large numbers of people concentrated in hos- 
pitals and institutions. They have established 
branches or stations in these facilities with 
much the same policy that bookmobile stops 
are scheduled at factories and libraries are 
located in housing projects. Apart from the 
important therapeutic considerations of serv- 
ing patients and handicapped people, public 
library extension affords a valuable oppor- 
tunity to reach a good-sized segment of the 
adult population on the job. It is a most prac- 
tical year-round educational and public rela- 
tions program and a fruitful source of gifts 
and memorial funds. 

Illness is so democratic in its occurrence 
that in the hospital one can meet and talk 
books with the mayor, the governor’s wife, 
the library board member, the labor leader, 
and other people of influence as well as a 
host of persons for whom the library may 
have had no prior interest. Skilled book selec- 
tion and friendly attention at a time of crisis 


in the individual’s life make introductions 


easier for many who might otherwise never 
venture beyond the formal exterior of a li- 
brary building. People from rural places with- 


out libraries and newcomers from abroad are 
among those who profit from the library re- 
sources found in the familiar surroundings of 
their daily life. With all patients and troubled 
people the librarian’s responsibility is the 
same: to help orient the individual to a new 
and strange world; to provide a constructive 
means of escape from stress; and finally 
through books to build a bridge over which 
the reader may move back into normal life 
and activity. 

The technical libraries—medical, nursing 
school, combined or integrated libraries—also 
have as their ultimate goal the improvement 
of care and service to patients, but these li- 
braries work indirectly through clinical, edu- 
cational, and research programs and in that 
they are integral parts of the hospital’s re- 
sponsibility to further medical education and 
scientific knowledge. How much service and 
special tools are provided for other profes- 
sional and paramedical groups—the social 
workers, dietitians, pharmacists, technicians, 
engineers, personnel workers, administrative 


staff, and the rest—depends upon the indi- 
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This special issue of the Bulletin is spon- 
sored by the Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries. It was planned by a 
group of specialists from the Chicago area: 
Mrs. VerA FLAanporr, librarian, Nurses 
and Children’s Library, Children’s Memo- 
rial Hospital; Heren T. Yast, librarian, 
American Hospital Association; Ear Gra- 
HAM, librarian, National Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults, and editor, Re- 
habilitation Literature; and ELeanor 
PHINNEY, executive secretary of AHIL. 





vidual hospital policy. Often this falls within 
the purview of the general library. The biblio- 
graphic control of the literature of medicine in 
all its specialities has assumed such vast pro- 
portions that combinations of libraries are 
really only practical in the smaller hospitals. 
Nevertheless there is much liaison between 
libraries of all types, inter- and intralibrary 
loans, and a growing cooperation with li- 
braries outside of the organization to prevent 
expensive duplication of materials. 

As in hospitals, few departments reach so 
many members of the total community as 
does the institution library. From 60 to 80 
per cent of all inmates use library facilities 
when they are available; this does much to al- 
leviate conditions of serious overcrowding 
and extensive idleness among the prisoners. 
No better statement can be made for the 
“proper function and true value of an institu- 
tion library” than that of Austin H. MacCor- 
mick: “Properly organized, directed and 
utilized the institution library is an instru- 
ment of wholesome recreation, of direct and 
indirect education, and of mental health.” 

With this issue of the ALA Bulletin you 
may step into the hospital and institution 
world. The milieu is different, the jargon 
strange. The quality and extent of services are 
uneven; there is much to be done. But for 
those of us who take the library techniques 
and tools and put them to work at the bed- 
sides, in the laboratories, in the classrooms 
and the cells, there is no other world so vital 
to the health and well-being of the country. 
Your interest and increased awareness of our 
objectives and limitations will strengthen us 
in the task of making these library services 
more effective and raising librarianship to 
full partnership on the educational and thera- 
peutic team. eee 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES TO CLEVELAND 
HOSPITALS AND INSTITUTIONS 
Patients and staff of Jewish Convalescent Hospital appreciate reading 
materials, above left. Above right, and bottom left, handicapped young- 
sters benefit from Judd Fund Division Service to Shut-ins. Center left, an 
elderly patient at the Orthodox Home receives books from the institution's 
librarian. Books bring smiles to County Nurs- 
ing Home patient, right. The library at Fair- 
view Park Hospital, below right. Bottom right, 
a patient learns how to use prism lens glasses. 


Photos from Hospital and Institutions Depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Public Library. 
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Bibliotherapy has had its problems trying to 
become a science—it is well-nigh impossible to 
prove that specific reading has had a certain ef- 
fect in a certain case. In this article one of the 
medical leaders of our time takes the concept 
of bibliotherapy back to its unchallenged start- 


ing point—reading can help the ill. 


For thousands of years doctors were taught 
by their preceptors to concentrate their atten- 
tion upon the affliction of the individual who 
consults them. It was a great step forward 
when we began to concentrate some of our at- 
tention upon the individual himself apart 
from his affliction. One hears this often today 
in the form of the injunction: “Treat the pa- 
tient—not the disease.” It has become almost 
a cliché; people speak these words without 
knowing just what they mean. 

What the words really mean is that no dis- 
ease can be fully understood unless one 
studies the individual who is afflicted with it. 
A doctor who is merely treating the disease 
will see the library full of medical reference 
books. The doctor who is treating the patient 
will think of the library as also containing 
many things needed by the patient to inform 
him, assist him, comfort him, inspire him, 
amuse him... 

Emphasis upon the social and psychological 
factors in the life of the patient used to seem 
far removed from the study of the virus, the 
disturbed blood chemistry, the protein metab- 
olism, the joint ankylosis and other phases 
of pathology which science has discovered to 
be important. No one is really “broadminded” 

enough, using the 
word in an unusual 
but obvious sense, to 
keep all the factors 
of illness in mind at 
once. Perhaps librar- 
ians are the only 
people in the world 
who are able to think 
of history, biogra- 
phy, religion, mod- 
ern painting, mys- 


Reading as therapy 


by Karl Menninger, M.D. 


tery stories, and electronics simultaneously 
and know just where each one belongs, at least 
on which shelf. Most doctors find it difficult to 
think of all the pertinent facts about one indi- 
vidual and his illness at one time. Consequently 
they tend to focus their attention upon one 
area, keeping other data in their peripheral 
vision. And sometimes facts in the peripheral 
area attract their attention and oblige them to 
change their focus, at least temporarily. 

All of the area which is now called Psy- 
chiatry was formerly present only in the pe- 
riphery of the medical viewpoint. Some doc- 
tors would have admitted, if you pressed the 
matter, that their patients had minds and a 
psychology. Few would have admitted that 
this psychology was related to the illness. 
Most doctors would be a little ashamed of 
letting their attention wander away from 
what they considered the real facts of science 
toward these interesting but somewhat vague 
and dubious concepts on the fringe. 

It is a curious fact that our modern recog- 
nition of the importance of psychological fac- 
tors in illness—both in its production and in 
its treatment—was appreciated by the laity 
and accepted by the general public consider- 
ably ahead of the doctors. When Freud first 
proposed in a medical society meeting that 
some “neurotic” patients who were consid- 
ered incurable could indeed be cured by talk- 
ing with them, he was ridiculed and his feel- 
ings so hurt that he never returned to the 
society. 
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But some of these ideas were picked up by 
other doctors and by laymen. A number of 
books appeared in the first two decades of this 
century which gave the American public a 
new view of illness. One of these was entitled 
Outwitting Our Nerves, written (most of it) 
by an able, forceful, somewhat eccentric 
woman physician, Dr. Josephine Jackson. I 
“met” the book in my early years of practice 
through a patient who came from a prominent 
local family. I learned later that she had been 
to a score of different physicians, some of 
whom were chuckling over the fact that she 
had now put herself in the hands of the young 
doctor just come to town. I guess they knew 
what would happen. Sure enough, she became 
dissatisfied and discharged me, saying that I 
had done nothing for her, any more than the 
other doctors. But then suddenly, some 
months later, I learned that she was well! She 
had gotten hold of a book which “hit the 
spot,” as she told me later. This was Dr. 
Jackson’s book, which was a greatly over- 
simplified explanation of some of Freud’s 
theories. It had an enormous circulation and 
undoubtedly did a lot of good for a great 
many people. 

I had no idea of emulating Dr. Jackson. In- 
stead I tried to write some articles for the 
physicians in my state. Some doctors told me 
that their wives got more out of reading these 
articles than they did. And I was impressed 
by the fact that lay audiences seemed to grasp 
what I was trying to say about motivation 
and its impairment better than did some of 
my colleagues in medical meetings. 

In 1927 I accepted an invitation from Mrs. 
William Meloney to contribute to a series of 
articles for the New York Herald Tribune 
Magazine on the subject: Why Men Fail. She 
had been given the idea by Dr. William A. 
White of Washington that people fail for 
other reasons than laziness and bad luck or 
fate. Perhaps sometimes the individual him- 
self might be participating in his own failure 
without realizing it, or he might be the vic- 
tim of some unrecognized affliction—a depres- 
sion, for example, or a serious judgment de- 
fect which might be correctible. 

The Herald Tribune got many compliments 
on this series, later published in a book. It 
gave me an idea: maybe I could expand my 


papers on Psychiatry and the General Practi- 
tioner and some of the lectures I was giving 
to Washburn College students on Abnormal 
Psychology into a more comprehensive ex- 
planation of “why men fail.” That is the way 
The Human Mind began. I got together a 
manuscript and offered it to a medical pub-' 
lisher, but he said there was no sale for such 
stuff. Then a lay friend of mine, Professor 
Charles E. Rogers, now living in Washington, 
D.C., saw the manuscript and encouraged me 
to let him submit it to an editor friend of his, 
Carl Van Doren. As a result, Alfred Knopf 
published it and the Literary Guild gave it 
additional distribution. 

Up to that time there had been no widely 
disseminated books on this subject and, ac- 
tually, I had not written the book primarily 
for the general public. I had hoped that it 
could be used as a textbook in medical 
schools and in college courses in Abnormal 
Psychology. But its popularity showed that 
there was considerable public interest in the 
subject matter—a reading need of a kind 
which was not being met. Even to this day 
doctors come in and tell me that they first got 
interested in medicine or in_ psychiatry 
through reading The Human Mind a number 
of years ago. At the time that it was first pub- 
lished (1930) I received a good many letters, 
quite a few of them saying that it had had a 
therapeutic effect upon the reader. 

If I had been as studious as I should have 
been, I would have known that Pierre Janet, 
a French psychiatrist, had been very much 
interested in this topic of therapeutic reading 
half a century ago. He believed that one 
could inspire or stimulate patients into mak- 
ing a better life adjustment through reading 
assignments. Of course teachers and preachers 
believe this, but as a general thing psychia- 
trists tend to doubt it. Janet recalled the tes- 
timony of John Stuart Mill. He was in a deep 
depression, utterly weary of life and close to 
suicide. “I did not think I could possibly bear 
it beyond a year,” he wrote later. “When, 
however, not more than half that duration of 
time had elapsed, a small ray of light broke 
in upon my gloom. I was reading, acciden- 
tally, Marmontel’s Memoires, and came to the 
passage which related to his father’s death, 
the distressed position of the family, and the 
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sudden inspiration by which he, then a mere 
boy, felt and made them feel that he would be 
everything to them—would supply the place 
of all they had lost. A vivid conception of the 
scene and its feeling came over me, and I was 
moved to tears. From this moment my burden 
grew lighter.”* 

A remarkable article by the Rev. Samuel 
McChord Crothers, entitled “A Literary 
Clinic” (Atlantic Monthly, September 1916), 
imagined a church called a “Bibliopathic In- 
stitute” and described it as a place in which 
patients could receive “book treatment by 
competent specialists.” 

My brother Will and I began using what 
we called bibliotherapy with patients in the 
Menninger Hospital many years ago. Dr. Will 
presented a paper on the subject before the 
American Psychiatric Association in 1937 
which was published in our Bulletin of The 
Menninger Clinic (Vol. I, No. 8). In it he 
cited several papers read before the American 
Library Association and one from the Ameri- 
can Journal of Surgery (sic!) on “The Pre- 
scription of Literature.” The word “biblio- 
therapy” first(?) appeared in 1930 in an ar- 


*Pierre Janet, Psychological Healing (New York. 
Macmillan, 1925), p. 973. 


ticle by G. O. Ireland in Modern Hospital. 

Because I write down comments on some 
of the books I read and mail them around to 
a few friends, I have acquired the completely 
unjustified reputation of being an excessive 
reader. But I do read rather frequently, and 
—I am sure—not merely for edification and 
pleasure. I think I get an emotionally suppor- 
tive or lifting effect out of reading. One no- 
tices this most in the case of poetry, perhaps. 
I thought of this recently after reading some 
Wordsworth, some Dickinson, and some Phy]- 
lis McGinley. Now if it helps me to read 
something which is neither informative nor 
purely esthetic, why shouldn’t it help my pa- 
tients? 

A big question is how to select the right 
book for the right patient. We have such 
splendid hospital libraries all over the coun- 
try, but some of these are chiefly repositories 
for mystery stories and other “escape from 
boredom” books. Sometimes escape is desir- 
able, especially in a hospital and particularly 
with medical and surgical patients, but why 
do mystery stories so intrigue us? Then 
comes the question as to how they affect us, 
other than by distraction. Could we make out 
a case for tangible benefit from them in the 


Another photograph of the services of 
the Cleveland Public Library's Hospital 
and Institutions Department, this one 
of staff and chronically ill patients of 
the Highland View Hospital. 
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average person? And how about psychiatric 
patients? Are they apt to be the better for 
having read them? Or worse? I think we 
ought to do some research on this matter. 

I think also we ought to do a little research 
on why certain patients, and certain people 
who do not become patients, get interested in 
reading psychiatric books. We can guess that 
it is sometimes a search for self-understand- 
ing; or we can say that misery loves company 
and that one seeks assurance that he is not a 
freak. But there must be more reasons than 
these. Why do some of these books seem to be 
so helpful and others—at least to some pa- 
tients—so disturbing? 

In preparing A Guide to Psychiatric Books, 
which I intended to be a boon to librarians, 
we had a long struggle with the problem of 
how to list the self-help books. I understand 
this constitutes a somewhat similar problem 
for librarians. We ended up by having a pre- 
ventive and mental hygiene section in which 
we listed first some of the general books such 
as Dr. Jackson’s; then books describing per- 
sonal experiences in which there was a vic- 
tory over terrible disaster or handicap, like 
Helen Keller’s; and finally the biographical 
and autobiographical accounts of mental ill- 
ness. (I would be very much interested in 
learning whether librarians find this third 
group to be of any value to patients.) In ad- 
dition, many books less scientific in tone than 
Dr. Jackson’s and addressed rather directly 
to the reader have appeared recently. I don’t 
know how helpful these are. 

One more research problem: What about 
psychiatric patients reading the Bible? 
Should we encourage it or discourage it? On 
the one hand, millions of people have derived 
comfort and strength from reading the Bible; 
about this there can be no doubt. On the 
other hand, some patients appear to become 
disturbed by things they read in the Bible. 
Still others find neither pleasure nor benefit 
nor alarm from reading it. Although the num- 
ber disturbed is far less than the number who 
claim to have been benefited, the psychia- 
trists in some hospitals, and perhaps the li- 
brarians too, seem to frown on Bible reading 
or Bible study. I looked in vain for a Bible 
dictionary in a good hospital library recently. 


I wanted to look up something about the 
Psalm which the Jews borrowed from the 
Egyptians, and I could not find a Bible, a 
commentary, or even a Book of Psalms. 
Come, come, now; have we reached a point 
where a Bible is on some kind of a psychiatric 
index expurgatorius? 1 think this question 
should be faced frankly by psychiatrists, be- 
cause I suspect the Bible is here to stay. Fur- 
thermore, I conceive a psychiatrist as dedi- 
cated to finding all of the treatment modali- 
ties which can benefit a patient; and those 
who have some doubt about it might ap- 
proach the matter scientifically and attempt 
to see precisely what effect reading the Bible 
has upon patients of various kinds and back- 
grounds. I feel sufficiently secure in the belief 
that it would be helpful to welcome a sys- 
tematic investigation of the matter. 

Librarians will remember that a few years 
ago Robert Downs issued Books That 
Changed the World. 1 didn’t entirely agree 
with his selection, but I thought his idea a 
marvelous one. It is an interesting exercise to 
list the books you think have changed the 
world . . . but better limit the number. Of 
course you would include Freud’s /nterpreta- 
tion of Dreams, Einstein’s The Meaning of 
Relativity, Hitler’s Mein Kampf, Marx’s Das 
Kapital, Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Darwin’s 
Origin of Species, Cervantes’ Don Quixote .. . 
but what other five, let us say? 

Of course one has to distinguish between 
great creative achievements such as The 
Brothers Karamazov or Hamlet or The Inter- 
pretations of Dreams and rabble rousers like 
Mein Kampf or paranoid systems like Marx’s 
or vicious things like Struvelpater. But since 
we know that many books have in many dif- 
ferent ways changed the thinking of the 
world, we can easily believe that many an in- 
dividual can and does have his life changed 
directly through the experience of reading a 
book. Toward making this possible our li- 
brarians render daily, patient, unobstrusive 
work of incalculable value. If anything I can 
say will encourage them to carry on this im- 
portant function in maintaining the total 
therapeutic effectiveness of the hospital I shall 
be rewarded for the small effort of these few 
comments. eee 
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Library services to the blind and other 
handicapped groups 


by Emerson Greenaway 


On April 20, 1960, the Mayor of the city of 
Philadelphia conferred the city’s Medal of 
Honor upon a young, very pretty switchboard 
operator named Theresa Hayes. Theresa had 
maintained telephone service during a fire 
which had swept through Philadelphia’s Over- 
brook School for the Blind. This act in itself 
would have merited the commendation of the 
entire community, for the person who keeps 
his head in times of emergency is always 
rare, but in Theresa’s case the occasion was 
indeed exceptional, for Theresa Hayes, like 
many of the young people whose lives she 
saved, is blind. 

Theresa’s story is, of course, unusual, but it 
does bear evidence of the contribution which 
is made to the life of this country by count- 
less thousands of handicapped people. It is 
important that she and others like her be 
accepted into society not as objects of pity 
and helplessness but as individuals who have 
much in common with all humanity and who 
are capable of performing jobs if given the 
opportunity. 

In Philadelphia’s work with the handi- 
capped, the library has undertaken—or un- 
derstudied—many different parts. We per- 
form three major roles in our program and 
work with handicapped people. Our first job 
is to create a favorable climate of opinion to- 
wards the handicapped; our second is to en- 
tertain and inform many crippled and blind 
people, both children and adults; and our 
third is to guide those specialized people who 
work with the handicapped through our re- 
sources of books, periodicals, documents, and 
films. 


e Mr. Greenaway, a past president of ALA, is 
director of the Free Library of Philadelphia. This 
article was read as a paper at a meeting of the 
Round Table on Library Service to the Blind 
during the Montreal Conference. 
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In the foreword to the President’s Commit- 
tee bibliography, Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped, the chairman had this to 
say: “From information received from thirty- 
seven states and territories, we know that the 
greatest problem that still must be overcome 
is the tremendous amount of misinformation 
and lack of information among employers 
and the public regarding the employability of 
the handicapped, and their ability to perform 
on the job to the complete satisfaction of the 
employer and without penalty.”” May I add 
that ignorance and superstition have sur- 
rounded blindness throughout the centuries 
and still persist despite educational programs 
and enlightening publicity. 

Few indeed are the library patrons who 
enter our buildings and specifically ask for a 
book about the handicapped, but our readers 
meet the handicapped all the same. Our copies 
of Helen Keller’s autobiography grow worn 
and dirty and constantly need replacement as 
each new generation of young people learn 
her lesson of courage and conquest. Ved 
Mehta leads them through the world of dark- 
ness, and Roy Campanella teaches them that 
fame can be found seated in a wheel chair. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Glenn Cunningham, 
and Marjorie Lawrence are but a few of the 
handicapped whom our readers meet without 
always being aware that they represent the 
crippled or the blind. 

Biographies of such people and others like 
them do much to destroy that apartheid which 
exists between the normal and the handi- 
capped, These are the books we put out for 
exhibit and display and promote on book lists 
and bibliographies because they are an insist- 
ent reminder that for some men, indeed, the 
spirit is stronger than the flesh. 

This campaign against ignorance or preju- 
dice regarding the handicapped is an old one 
for the public libraries of this country, for 
librarians are quick to realize that a withered 
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hand or a crippled leg in no way cripples the 
mind or the imagination. 

Even the architectural development of li- 
braries has been in part determined by our 
concern for the handicapped. The Victorian 
view that stairs lent grandeur to public build- 
ings was abandoned in favor of street level 
entrances in libraries. Wheel chairs cannot 
mount stairs. 

In addition to our role in creating a more 
favorable climate of public opinion toward 
the handicapped, the public libraries of this 
country pursue a vigorous and highly spe- 
cialized program of directing books and re- 
lated materials to handicapped people them- 
selves. 

Libraries maintain collections of books, 
periodicals, documents, and films which are 
used by the handicapped in learning skills, 
finding employment, and, in general, estab- 
lishing contact with the world around them. 

The most highly developed of these pro- 
grams in the library field is work with the 
blind. As many of you know, books in Braille 
and talking-book records are available for 
circulation from regional centers of the U.S. 
government throughout the country. 

It is encouraging to witness the rapid 
growth and expansion of these vital services. 
In Philadelphia, for example, we have insti- 
tuted a program of magnetic tape recordings 
loaned to any blind resident of the United 
States. A Braille reprint quarterly is also is- 
sued by our library for the blind, and just 
recently the first of a series of book talks on 
record have been produced and circulated to 
regional libraries and a selected number of 
our patrons. The outstanding service to blind 
children rendered by the New York Public 
Library and the efforts of all regional li- 
braries to meet increasing demands for talk- 
ing-book service is something all of us in the 
library profession can be proud of. 

Today, in fact, the reading resources avail- 
able to the blind are greater than ever before. 
Blind students are receiving textbooks re- 
corded and transcribed by volunteer agencies 
in all parts of the country. More copies of 
talking books are being distributed to re- 
gional libraries by the Division for the Blind 
of the Library of Congress. Who would have 


dreamed a decade ago that parts of the Sun- 
day edition of the New York Times and the 
complete issue of Newsweek magazine would 
be circulated regularly on sound discs? While 
it is true that the blind do not have the 
enormous resources of reading matter acces- 
sible to the sighted, it is also true that collec- 
tions are growing at a rapid rate and will con- 
tinue to grow in the future. And it is toward 
the future that we should look for new tech- 
nical developments and new concepts of serv- 
ice. Perhaps more attention should be given 
to developing better means of communication 
between patron and staff. Do we know our 
public well enough? In some ways the task of 
a librarian for the blind is more difficult than 
that of his colleague in work for the sighted, 
for he must serve patrons separated from 
their libraries by distance and disability. 

There is also a need to explore fully the 
matter of financial aid from states whose 
blind population is being served by outside 
agencies. At present both the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh and the Free Library are 
negotiating with the state of Pennsylvania to 
secure such funds. As a preparatory step a 
survey of our operating costs was conducted 
to determine the per capita cost of service to 
each borrower. 

Another need is to secure more professional 
librarians in this field and to raise the salaries 
of librarians for the blind to the level of other 
library positions of comparable authority and 
responsibility. It is good to learn that a set 
of minimum standards for library service to 
the blind is being planned which will un- 
doubtedly bring these and other matters to 
the attention of the library profession. And 
may I say, in passing to other roles of the 
library in the handicapped program, that the 
organization of this Round Table on Library 
Service to the Blind in 1958 was a significant 
step in professionally unifying a group whose 
services are vital to the education and welfare 
of an important segment of our population. 

But let us now consider the library as an 
informational center on blindness and other 
handicaps as well. The Philadelphia Library 
for the Blind is planning a project to gather 
all information about the services and activi- 
ties for the blind in the Philadelphia area. 
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Eventually the library will become a clearing 
house where both the blind and professional 
workers with the blind can quickly find infor- 
mation. This might be extended to other li- 
braries where brochures, book lists, and bibli- 
ographies could facilitate research programs 
on all phases of activity with the handicapped. 
In many communities, the library would be a 
natural location for conferences about the 
handicapped where specialists could gather to 
discuss problems of mutual interest. 
Library service to the homebound was ef- 
fectively summed up in a government docu- 
ment: Study of Programs for Homebound 
Handicapped Individuals (House Doc. No. 
98, 84th Congress, Ist Session, Feb. 1955). 
This report, to which the American Library 
Association contributed, attempted to review 
the progress made in training and teaching 
handicapped homebound persons. In evaluat- 
ing this library service, the report concluded: 


Experience has shown that the significance of the 
service extends beyond the mere delivery of 
books. The visit of the librarian gives the home- 
bound individual an outside social contact and 
the satisfaction of having something done for him 
as a person. In Cleveland, where a bookmobile 
program is well developed, the homebound adult 
often acquires real community status. Their 
periodic discussions with the traveling librarian 
and the books supplied by the librarian place the 
individual in the role of an important and in- 
formed person. Not infrequently, neighbors 
gather in the home of the person being served in 
order to participate in the discussions. .. . 

One of the promising newer services is the 
projected books program, in which libraries sup- 
ply projectors and filmed books to bedfast or 
chairfast invalids. Reports from Oklahoma and 
Michigan libraries indicate that requests for 
the service continue to exceed the expanding sup- 
ply of equipment. An important feature of the 
Michigan program is that Lions Clubs are pur- 
chasing most of the delivery and pickup service. 
The secondary values—the community contacts 
for the homebound individual, the relief of the 
libraries of the delivery costs, and provision of 
an opportunity to club members for useful com- 
munity service—may approach the importance of 
the primary value... . 

School and college libraries are often of con- 
siderable help in home study and training. 


As this report indicates, libraries have stim- 
ulated and fostered the use of many devices 
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Detroit Public Library Extension Department librarian 
Carol Arnold on a regular visit to a home and nursing 
center for the aged, Arnold Home. 


which enable the bedridden to read, including 
the ceiling projector and the use of special 
spectacles. For some handicapped people, the 
act of reading must be an end in itself; for 
others, to whom modern medical and thera- 
peutic developments hold out hope, this read- 
ing can be the beginning of a new career. 

Personalized library service to the home- 
bound is by comparison a costly service; the 
Cleveland Public Library is among the pio- 
neers in this field. Most libraries serve the 
handicapped who cannot visit the library only 
in institutions—schools, hospitals, and _pri- 
vately or tax-supported nursing homes. One 
task we might assign ourselves is a study of 
the financial basis which underlies our service 
to all handicapped groups. If the experiences 
of many of our librarians could be correlated, 
guidelines for libraries which plan to institute 
special service might be drawn. 

The library’s third service is work with the 
guidance counselors, physicians, nurses, ther- 
apists and other specialists who are responsi- 
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ble for the rehabilitation of the handicapped. 
The librarian must act as a catalyst in bring: 
ing together the specialist and the resources 
of books, films, periodicals, and documents. 
Among other publications which might be men- 
tioned is “Reading Aids for the Handicapped,” 
originally compiled by the ALA Audio-Visual 
Committee at the request of the Association of 
Hospital and Institution Libraries, and pub- 
lished in the November 1959 issue of Rehabili- 
tation Literature, a monthly publication of the 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. 

At the beginning of this paper I said that 
in their work with the handicapped librarians 
followed three main channels: first, they con- 
tribute through the promotion of their ma- 
terials in the creation of a favorable climate 
of opinion toward the handicapped; secondly, 
they serve the handicapped with normal ink- 
print books and also books in embossed type 
and recorded books; and finally, they work 
to bring about a closer connection between 
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This new Bookmobile for the South 
Dakota State Library has 16’ of 
usable space behind the driver's seat 
for a 2400 volume book capacity. 
Driver's seat swivels for use at check- 
out desk. 110-volt and 12-volt com- 
bination fluorescent lights for both 
shoreline and self-contained 12-voit 
power. Three 24” x 24” ventilating 
skylights and ventilating door sash 
for warm weather comfort. 


the professionals in the field and the vast re- 
sources contained in libraries on the subject 
of the handicapped. I would like to add one 
more category, by saying that libraries are 
also employers of the handicapped. After 
more than thirty years of public library serv- 
ice, I can recall many employees who per- 
formed skillful and useful service in spite 
of a handicap. 

In each of these areas, we have accom- 
plished much. What must concern us now is 
the direction of still further accomplishment. 
Our energies may be channeled into the com- 
pilations of specialized bibliographies; or 
the conduct of surveys of handicapped read- 
ers in certain areas to determine more effec- 
tive ways of serving them; or the promotion 
of some aspect of library service to the handi- 
capped through the activities of another Na- 
tional Library Week. Whatever the direction, 
we will follow it with the certain conviction 
that books are the common denominators for 
all men, handicapped or not. eee 


e@ Every Gerstenslager Bookmobile is a happy combination 
of two elements... the librarian’s own requirements and the 
company’s ability to incorporate these needs into an efficient 
unit. Book capacity, floor planning, crew requirements, heat- 
ing, lighting, air conditioning and fixtures are all considera- 
tions. Your Gerstenslager representative is prepared to help 
you...ready to show you how to get the most for the least 
cost. There’s no obligation—write or phone for a meeting at 
your convenience. 
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Philadelphia team 


—Free Library and Youth Study Center 


by E. Preston Sharp 


Whenever a problem has reached proportions 
so great as to present the possibility of inun- 
dation unless checked, only a team effort of- 
fers any real chance for favorable resolution. 
Juvenile delinquency is such a problem. In the 
earlier days of work with the problem of ju- 
venile delinquency, many of us felt a strong 
kinship with the Dutch boy who kept his fin- 
ger in the dike until help came. Fortunately, 
although the delinquency problem has in- 
creased, our techniques and approaches have 
been moving steadily in the direction of utiliz- 
ing the positive forces inherent in the team 
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approach. In effect, then, we are bringing to 
bear more and more of the community re- 
sources in a joint, massive, and full-scale ef- 
fort aimed at the prevention and treatment of 
juvenile offenses. We consider the Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia to be in an indispensa- 
ble member of the team. 

The Youth Study Center is a detention facil- 
ity which houses 175 children, 122 boys and 
53 girls, who are delinquent or have been 
charged with delinquency. It is our function to 
detain, care for, and study these children prior 
to their appearance at court where their cases 
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will be adjudicated. Often, institutions such 
as ours are found in the most unattractive and 
run-down sections of the city. The converse is 
true in Philadelphia. When the city fathers 
agreed to establish and maintain the Youth 
Study Center, they subscribed to the concept 
that a function such as ours is not a back 
alley affair, but rather one which is sufh- 
ciently important and dignified to warrant 
the employment of the best that could be ob- 
tained through unstinting support. Ours is 
a modern detention facility in the best part 
of town. Our neighbors across the street are 
the Board of Education and the Franklin In- 
stitute; to the west is the Rodin Museum; to 
the east is the Free Library of Philadelphia. 
The inferences of this reflection of the atti- 
tudes of the city fathers are not lost upon the 
children who are detained at the center. It is 
clear to them that grownups—adults in au- 
thority—do care and do think that children, 
even children who have broken the law, are 
important and worthy of their best efforts. 
The center was opened in 1952. Our first 
problem was to organize a program for the 
children who are detained here. This had to 
include such basic items as feeding, clothing, 
bathing, and housing. Next came those items 
which involved intake and release procedures 
which are handled by officials of the Juvenile 
Division of the Municipal Court. After this 
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rich career in associational and institutional work, 
including presidency of the American Correc- 
tional Association in1952.He writes of this article 
that it is “my way of saying thanks to Emerson 
Greenaway and his fine staff. I hope that it will 
also encourage librarians throughout the country 
to assist correctional institutions.” 


we turned our attention toward establishing 
the methods and procedures involved in the 
examination of the children by the court psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, and the center’s phy- 
sicians. The educational program was fur- 
nished by the Board of Education of the City 
of Philadelphia. Thus the center “team” came 
to include the Juvenile Aid Division of the 
Police Department, the Municipal Court Staff, 
and the Board of Education. 


CONSTRUCTIVE LEISURE-TIME 
READING PROGRAM 


It is often stated that children housed in 
institutions for delinquents learn more about 
criminality than they knew before. The only 
time such a statement can be justified is when 
the facility caring for the children does not 
have a program of activities which keeps 
them constructively occupied. 

In the case of the Youth Study Center, this 
means building a constructive program for 
children whose ages range from approxi- 
mately 6 to 18, children ranging from run- 
aways to those who have committed homicide, 
children who are emotionally disturbed, chil- 
dren who are mentally deficient, children of 
superior intelligence—boys as well as girls. 
This is a large order, and it requires the em- 
ployment of a diversity of activity and the 
support of many resources in the community. 
The Free Library of Philadelphia has made 
an outstanding contribution to our program, 
helping to meet the diverse needs represented 
by the children. 


THE PERSONAL APPROACH 


People who do not have an intimate work- 
ing knowledge of administrative practices and 
procedures usually invest the process of in- 
teragency cooperation with a halo which is 
either magical or based upon some stereo- 
typed concept of high-level formalized plan- 
ning sessions between major-domos. True, 
there are high-level conferences—sometimes 
too many of them—but some of the best co- 
operation between agencies is secured through 
the informalized personal approach. This was 
especially true in our establishing a fruitful 
relationship with the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia. 
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Some years ago I had the opportunity of 
knowing and working with Emerson Green- 
away while he was at the Pratt Library in 
Baltimore. | was very much impressed with 
his philosophy and the excellent work he had 
done in that city. Within months of each 
other, he and I arrived in Philadelphia and 
became next-door neighbors, he at the Free 
Library and I at the Youth Study Center. It 
was natural for us to get together informally, 
and out of this we explored ways of enriching 
the after-school and evening program at the 
center, especially in terms of how the library 
could be of help to us. 

A conference was arranged with Mrs. Caro- 
lyn Field, coordinator of work with children, 
and with Mary T. Hansbury, head of the De- 
posit Library Department, in order to discuss 
the needs of the children at the center. Since 
the Board of Education provided text and li- 
brary books for the school program, we con- 
centrated on books for the living units of the 
center. By living units we mean a series of 
individual rooms with approximately 8 to 23 
beds which are under the supervision of the 
staff members of the center. At the end of the 
hallway which connects these individual 
rooms there is what is known as a dayroom, 
equipped with tables and chairs and book- 
shelf space. 


SETTING UP LIBRARY PROGRAM 


In order to interpret the library procedure 
and to inform the Youth Study Center staff 
about matters relative to the use of books, 
Miss Hansbury spoke to the members of our 
staff most directly concerned with supervision 
of the children, explaining how requests for 
special-interest material could be referred to 
the library. A procedure was set in motion by 
which books were selected, and these were 
issued on loan to the center. 

Wherever possible, we seek to utilize the 
opinions and feelings of the children in the 
construction of program. Thus they are a 
major component of the “team” effort. In this 
connection, they were consulted on the selec- 
tion of library books. 

The library books which we use are attrac- 
tive in appearance and are selected because 
of the title, interest, and applicability. Every 
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six months since the program started, the 
books have been changed and new books have 
been issued. The six-month period was se- 
lected as less than the average length of stay 
of the children. 

It is financially impossible for an institu- 
tion such as the Youth Study Center to afford 
the purchase of the necessary library mate- 
rial. Institutions which do not enjoy a cooper- 
ative arrangement with local libraries must 
either bear the expense of an adequate library 
or struggle along with whatever else they can 
manage—which, most often, is not enough to 
meet the barest needs. 


LIBRARY HELP IN STAFF DEVELOPMENT 


The Free Library of Philadelphia aided us 
in many other ways. Of great importance was 
the help they rendered us in the furthering of 
the professional training of our staff. The 
work of supervising delinquent children in a 
resident facility demands special skills and 
abilities. It is a rare occasion when a deten- 
tion facility is able to recruit a person who 
has already acquired the education, training, 
and experience necessary. The problem is not 
insoluble, however, if one sets up basic stand- 
ards for employment and then trains the em- 
ployees, on the job, with staff development 
courses. This is precisely what we have done 
at the Youth Study Center. Our in-service 
training program concerns itself with the pro- 
fessionalization of skills such as those re- 
quired in the understanding and interpreta- 
tion of the behavior of children, particularly 
the many different problems presented by 
children who are in involuntary confinement. 
We have frequently turned to our teammate, 
the Free Library of Philadelphia, for refer- 
ence material for these particular courses and 
they have rendered us great assistance. 


SHORT-TERM GROUP COUNSELING 


It is axiomatic that as an institutional staff 
experiences professional growth, the services 
of the institution grow professionally as well. 
In 1957, this axiom was clearly demonstrated 
when we began our study of the potential of 
the group dynamic process of Group Counsel- 
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ing. In this, as in all other aspects of our pro- 
gram, we had to take into account the great 
divergencies existing among the children de- 
tained here. In addition, we had to take into 
account that our population of children is 
transitional in character; that is, children 
may stay here for periods ranging from a few 
days to several months, with an over-all aver- 
age stay of 3 weeks. It was this requirement 
which spelled out the need to tailor a group 
counseling program of such intensity and va- 
riety that its impact upon the children, even 
in a three-week period of time, would war- 
rant the effort. 

After considerable experimentation and 
study, we produced a short-term group-coun- 
seling program which was at that time unique 
to short-term detention facilities such as ours. 
Much of the research depended upon ready 
access to resource material in the Free Li- 
brary. The library came to our assistance, 
even to the extent of acquiring for our exam- 
ination obscure material which had been out 
of print for many years. Not only were we 
able to develop a program of short-term 
group counseling, but also we have produced 
a training manual for our staff, “A Primer on 
Short-term Group Counseling,” by Ellis S. 
Grayson and T. C. Cooke. 

One of the major problems in the lives of 
delinquent children is that they are unable to 
place themselves in the psychological shoes 
of others—technically, “empathetic defi- 
ciency.” Role playing is an excellent instru- 
mentality for the development of empathy. 
Another void found in the lives of many de- 
linquent children grows out of their inability 
to communicate, verbally, with any degree of 
personal satisfaction or efficiency. The verbal 
interchanges taking place in group counseling 
are one of the means by which the child can 
build skills in expressing himself, his ideas, 
and his feelings. We frequently use a tape re- 
corder during these sessions, and during the 
playback to the group many a child either de- 
velops insights or reinforces those insights al- 
ready acquired. Again, the library was very 
helpful in allowing us to use its resources, so 
that we could take advantage of the published 
works of other researchers in this field, sav- 
ing us the need to duplicate. 


THE FILM LIBRARY AND COUNSELING 


The short-term requirement of the group 
counseling program necessitated use of ma- 
terials which tended to structure and focus 
the session so that a minimum amount of time 
would be wasted in getting down to business. 
It was as though the Free Library had read 
our minds when they established a film li- 
brary section. We secured from them the 
loan of movies which we utilized in motivat- 
ing and stimulating group counseling ses- 
sions. Movies that have been used so far in- 
clude “The Red Balloon,” “White Mane,” and 
“Palle, Alone in the World.” We have found 
movies of this type to be far more satisfactory 
than most of the movies made especially for 
counseling and guidance. They have been 
shown to the children just prior to the formal 
counseling session. Motivational questions 
and situations based upon these movies are 
used as an adjunct to the movies. Other mo- 
tivational questions and situations, utilized 
with or without movies, are prepared in sev- 
eral topics pertinent to the thrust of counsel- 
ing. This material has been originated by 
Ellis Grayson, who has charge of the counsel- 
ing program at the center. 

An interesting facet of the counseling pro- 
gram is the fact that it changes the adult-child 
relationship from one in which the child 
“talks UP to” the adult—a vertical relation- 
ship—to one where the child is enabled to 
“talk OUT to” the adult—a horizontal relation- 
ship which presupposes and supports the con- 
cept of equality of dignity and respect be- 
tween child and adult. 

The counseling process is not one of 
“mother-bird feeding.” The adult does not 
formulate principles, standards, or lessons to 
which the group must subscribe by saying 
“aMEN.” Rather, the adult guides and directs 
the group in such a fashion as to provide its 
members with the opportunity to make dis- 
coveries based upon a sharing and an inter- 
change of ideas, feelings, and beliefs. In this 
way the group learns to formulate principles 
and standards which, through the guided ex- 
perience of counseling, are more wholesome 
and effective than the standards and values of 
street-corner society with which so many of 
the children are intimately acquainted. 
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REMEDIAL READING AND COUNSELING 


Recent studies, both formal and informal, 
have given strong evidence that a large num- 
ber of children who are in trouble with the 
law suffer from a considerable deficiency in 
reading skills. In a recent series of group 
counseling sessions concerning the use of li- 
brary resources, groups of boys and groups of 
girls, ages 13-14, made some interesting and 
penetrating comments. Boys expressed tre- 
mendous feelings of inferiority about their 
reading handicaps. They claimed that even 
when the schools tried to help by putting them 
in remedial reading classes, feelings of in- 
feriority were not ameliorated; in fact, place- 
ment in a remedial reading class was viewed 
as final proof of inferiority. This points out 
the need for counseling to go hand in hand 
with scholastic programs of remedial educa- 
tion—the counseling geared to handling feel- 
ings, the remedial class to handle educational 
needs. Of the boys who participated in these 
sessions, more than half, of their own volition, 
requested that the staff give them individual 
help in either the learning or the improve- 
ment of reading skills. It is important to note 
that in the counseling atmosphere the boys 
did not feel uncomfortable about admitting 
their needs or asking for help. 

The boys also expressed attitudes about the 
influence girls had upon them in motivating 
the reading of “good” books—novels, poetry, 
and the like. Without at least a cursory knowl- 
edge of “good” books, a boy could not im- 
press a “nice” girl, so the boys felt. Most boys 
also felt that it would be quite embarrassing 
not to be able to read as well as a girl. In- 
terestingly enough, the boys indicated that 
they had turned to comic books out of a de- 
fensive attitude toward their reading inade- 
quacies, in an effort to achieve satisfactions 
which were denied them because of their in- 
ability to read more demanding material. 

When these problems were discussed with 
girls, they were especially taken aback when 
they were informed of what the boys had said 
in reference to the influence girls had on their 
reading motivation. The girls seemed to be 
almost totally unaware that they could exert 


this kind of positive influence on boys. This 
reaction can be understood in light of what 
we know about the behavioral patterns and 
attitudes of subcultural groups, the kinds of 
groups from which most of these children had 
emanated in the community. Most of these 
children come from “female based” homes; 
that is, homes where the father is either ab- 
sent or is minimally concerned in the func- 
tioning of the family. It is no wonder that so 
many of these children have grown up with- 
out any developed concept of the role of the 
male and the role of the female except for 
that which is most obvious—the physical. 
Cerebration, intellectual interchange, esthet- 
ics, and the like do not appear to be inte- 
grated within the sexual role; nor do these 
appear to be part of the value system of sub- 
cultural groups except in shallow and super- 
ficial aspects. 

Another aspect of reading which was 
brought to light in these group counseling 
sessions was the length of the reading ma- 
teria! which they could tolerate. Girls, in par- 
ticular, insisted that if they read anything it 
would have to be no longer than a short story. 
The groups indicated either an unwillingness 
or an inability to grapple with reading ma- 
terial of a length any more extensive than 
this. Again, part of this reaction may be ex- 
plained by the value system of subcultural 
groups, a value system which notably tends 
to exclude involvement with or working to- 
ward anything but short-term gains and short- 
term goals. We have utilized these findings in 
further developing our library and reading 
program at the center, again with the help of 
the Free Library, our teammate. 


NEW DIRECTIONS 


In the future we will work more closely 
with the Free Library than in the past. The 
correctional field has many new horizons and 
new directions to explore. These directions in- 
clude not only the enhancement of programs 
but also the development of research and the 
refinement of administrative practices and 
procedures. The library is a necessary re- 
source in stimulating progress. eee 
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The public library at work with 
children in hospitals and institutions 


by Hilda K. Limper 


In 1960 the Public Library of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County began to give special serv- 
ices to children in some of the county’s hospi- 
tals and institutions. These services were 
made possible by the creation of a position, 
in the fall of 1959, for a children’s librarian 
to act as Specialist for Exceptional Children. 

Serving in this newly created position, I 
spent several months orienting myself to the 
problems and needs of those children requir- 
ing specialized services—the gifted, the re- 
tarded, the deaf, the blind, the crippled, the 
emotionally disturbed, the socially malad- 
justed—and in talking with educators and 
other professional people who cared for them. 

My feeling that we in the library have 
much to contribute to the realization of the 
full potentialities of those children whom edu- 
cators call “exceptional” was re-enforced by 
the reading of articles and books by authori- 
ties on the subject. 

In The Lonely Crowd David Riesman says: 
“Words not only affect us temporarily, they 
change us, they socialize or unsocialize us. . . 
The child is allowed to gird himself for the 
battle of life in a small circle of light cast by 
his reading lamp or candle.” 


e Miss Limper has a newly created position of 
specialist in work with exceptional children, Pub- 
lic Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County. 
She received the 1960 Dutton-Macrae Award “for 
a combination of formal study, research, and di- 
rected observation to increase understanding of 
the special problems of exceptional children.” 
She is seen at work in the photograph below. 
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Dr. Riesman’s implication that reading can 
be a forceful girding for effective living is 
especially applicable to the child who has a 
handicap which precludes firsthand experi- 
ences in certain areas of life. For him the vi- 
carious experience which comes through read- 
ing is often his only avenue of admission into 
realms of knowledge, understanding, adven- 
tures, and association with personalities and 
places. For the disturbed child with emotional 
and social problems, reading can open doors 
of insight into these troubles, leading to a 
more positive approach in coping with them 
and resolving them. 

The Work with Schools Department of the 
library had for many years served Cincin- 
nati’s school for physically handicapped chil- 
dren. Once every other week the department 
circulated books from the deposit collection 
in the school. But, because of the pressure of 
serving some ten classes in one day, little 
could be done in the way of reading guidance 
through the book talk and storytelling. 

Sedentary recreation is all most of the 
children are capable of, so reading is impor- 
tant to them. This, then, seemed the logical 
place to begin special group service to ex- 
ceptional children. To stimulate interest in 
books and to awaken the children to the joys 
of reading we scheduled classroom visits the 
day before the deposit collection was open for 
the circulation of books. I visit the class- 
rooms, giving book talks in the upper grades 
and introducing books through storytelling 
in the lower ones. As recreational reading I 
have introduced stories in which various 
kinds of problems are successfully and realis- 
tically resolved, biographies of men and 
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women who have been successful in spite of 
handicaps, and books which appeal to the 
special interests of the individual children as 
I come to know them. It is in the introduction 
of these latter titles that the opportunity for 
bibliotherapy presents itself. 

The Convalescent Hospital for Children was 
getting no library service when I came to my 
new position. Since long-term patients are 
treated in the hospital, it seemed especially 
important to establish a collection of books 
and initiate library service there. There was 
a collection of children’s books at the hospi- 
tal, but it had long been in disuse. This was 
weeded and became the nucleus of the new li- 
brary. Monies from the Ruth Lyons Fund, a 
philanthropic project for children in accre- 
dited hospitals in the Cincinnati area, per- 
mitted us to increase the number of new 
titles bought for the library and to secure a 
library book cart to take the books to the 
wards of the hospital. 

There are two elementary teachers in the 
hospital, and all children who are physically 
able spend half of each day in the classroom, 
some of them in their beds. I visit the hospi- 
tal once a week and give book talks and tell 
stories to the children in their classroom 
groups. Time is also allowed for these chil- 
dren to select books from the book cart. Then 
I take the book cart to the wards and serve 
the children who were not in the classroom 
groups. Every child has the opportunity to 
borrow books from the library once a week. 

In a year’s time the circulation has grown 
to four times its original monthly figure. The 
growing interest of the children cannot be 
measured in statistics, but it has been a joy to 
watch. When I first met one seven-year-old, 
his only interest was television; he would have 
nothing to do with a book from the cart. In 
spite of himself, perhaps, he became an atten- 
tive listener at story time; one day, when I 
came into the ward, he sat up,, clapped his 
hands, and asked with enthusiasm: “Are you 
going to tell us a story?” A young teen-aged. 
girl who has been paralyzed from the waist 
down for four years had had few books for 
recreational reading until we began our service 
at the hospital. Although she can only read 
with the aid of a page-turner, she now takes 
and reads two books a week. Recently, when I 
rolled the book cart into her ward, she greeted 


me with a broad smile and said: “Oh, Miss 
Limper, I’ve been needing you for two days!” 
Such spontaneous reactions assure-us that our 
library services are meaningful to the chil- 
dren. 

At our General Hospital, my main service 
has been that of conducting a monthly story 
hour in the recreation room of the pediatrics 
ward. The story hour provides a happy inter- 
lude in what is sometimes a very lonely period 
in the child’s life, and helps to divert his mind 
from himself and his pain. The most dramatic 
evidence I have had of this came one day 
when a boy, whose face was drawn with pain 
from a severe burn, was brought in for the 
story hour. As he lost himself in the trials of 
Shawneen and the Gander, 1 could literally 
see the lines on his face relax; and I am sure 
that for a brief time, at least, he had respite 
from his pain. 

Our greatest efforts in using books thera- 
peutically have gone into the work at the 
Child Guidance Home, a residential treatment 
center for emotionally disturbed children. Dr. 
Karl Menninger defines bibliotherapy as “the 
use of carefully selected books for therapeutic 
purposes.” He wrote in The Human Mind: 
“The whole matter of bibliotherapy, of the re- 
lief of suffering by the psychological processes 
induced by reading, is a field in which we have 
little scientific knowledge. But our intuition 
and our experience tell us that books may in- 
deed ‘minister to a soul diseased’ and come to 
the aid of the doctor or even precede him.” 

Because we have good books with values 
potentially useful to disturbed children, I was 
willing to try my “intuition” in introducing 
them to the children at the Child Guidance 
Home. With the approval of the director of 
the home, and in cooperation with the head of 
the teaching staff, we established a schedule 
for me to visit each classroom once a month 
and bring books and stories to the children. 

I can best describe my work and method 
of procedure by giving a brief case study. 

George is“about eleven, though when [first 
met him he«séemed much younger, and his 
reading was below his grade level. He would 
not acknowledge his name and, when called 
George,. answered by saying: “My name is 
Jim.” ‘He hated school, and actually felt that 
learning was dangerous for him. Born in a 
small town, George had been brought to a 
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large city early in his life and lived alone with 
his mother while his father was away com- 
pleting his education. For a period in his 
childhood George had stopped talking, though 
no organic reason for this could be found. He 
was talking again when I first met him, but 
was withdrawn and unable to accept reality. 

My first job with George, as with the other 
members of his class—all younger than he— 
was to establish rapport. This I felt I could 
best do by telling stories to the group, stories 
of proven worth and appeal. I had been as- 
sured by his teacher that I could use stories 
ordinarily used with much younger children 
and that George would not feel that I was 
talking down to him. George proved to be a 
good listener and apparently enjoyed the 
stories, so I felt that I had caught his interest 
on my first visit. On the second visit, I used 
Crictor and Petunia, two humorous stories 
which include school situations—the latter 
emphasizing the value of learning from a 
book. On my third visit, I introduced The 
Pointed Brush. The hero of this story is a 
Chinese boy, the youngest in a family of five 
sons and the only one permitted to attend 
school by a skeptical father. When the boy 
proves to him the value of reading and writ- 
ing, he is persuaded to send the four other 
brothers to school also. — 

George read the book, with some help from 
his teacher. Later he managed another, Mik- 
ko’s Fortune, the story of a young lad who 
lived alone with his mother while his father was 
serving in the army of his country. With the 
help of a book, a scarf, and a lantern—the 
legacy left to the boy by his father—the boy 
not only had an exciting adventure, but won 
for his mother her dearest wish. 

How much George was benefited by the im- 
plications of these storiés is not definitely 
known, but the staff of Child Guidance Home 
believes that it is quite likely that he identified 
with the boys in the stories and felt some sup- 
port and encouragement from father figures in 
regard to learning and in having greater con- 
fidence in his own abilities. Whatever the 
cause, he has made considerable progress in 
the past year, and last fall was placed in the 
classroom with children of his own age group. 

In other cases at the Child Guidance Home 
our reading suggestions followed the chil- 
dren’s interests. In the case of an extremely 


withdrawn little girl who likes music, I intro- 
duced stories with rhythmic texts, and one 
including a song. The song the child spontane- 
ously sang for me during my next visit to the 
Home. 

Within the past few months I have estab- 
lished a deposit collection at the Children’s 
Unit of the Longview State Hospital for the 
Insane for the use of some fifty children in 
residence there. The collection is being ad- 
ministered by the teachers, but I will pres- 
ently meet the children and will thus come 
to know something of their interests and their 
problems. About half of the children are well 
enough to visit a neighborhood branch li- 
brary with their teachers, and here I will 
work with the branch children’s librarian in 
telling stories to the boys and girls and giving 
general reading guidance. I expect also to 
have at least occasional contacts with the 
other children at the hospital. 

Books for another deposit collection were 
selected through my office for the Hamilton 
County Youth Center where boys and girls 
who have been law offenders are detained un- 
til their cases come up for trial .by the judge 
of the Juvenile Court. In making selections 
for this collection, we kept in mind that these 
young people—ages ten through seventeen— 
were in a disturbed state while at the center, 
that their interest span was likely to be short, 
and that many would be poor readers. We 
therefore selected books with inviting formats, 
many generously illustrated—collections of 
short stories, short fiction titles and biogra- 
phies including problem situations, and other 
nonfiction on the general problems of all teen- 
agers. A tabulation of circulation records for 
the first seven months revealed the following 
titles as having circulated most frequently: 
Ben and Me (a humorous biography of Ben- 
jamin Franklin told by the mouse that lived 
in his coonskin cap), East O The Sun and 
West O’ The Moon (Norse folk tales) , ‘Twixt 
Twelve and Twenty (the problems of teen- 
agers everywhere), and Rockets, Satellites 
and Space. 

In summary, I should like to repeat that 
while we have no way of scientifically measur- 
ing the eventual results of a reading program 
as described above, we have much evidence of 


its value with the ill and the maladjusted. 
eee 
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Library service 
to state institutions 


by Eloise Ebert 


State institutions may generally be defined as 
agencies of public health and social welfare 
in those states that have recognized their 
responsibility to assist in making it possible 
for every individual to be a self-supporting 
member of the community; and if this is not 
possible, to assist the individual in “amelio- 
rating his restricted existence,” to quote from 
Perrie Jones. These institutions are similar in 
every state and may be roughly divided into 
three categories: 


1. Institutions for the physically handicapped 
—the blind, the deaf, the tubercular, the 
aged. 

. Institutions for the mentally handicapped, 
either emotionally ill or mentally retarded. 

. Institutions for the socially maladjusted, 
individuals who have defied and violated 
accepted precepts and customary mores of 
the community. Here we have penal and 
correctional institutions and schools for 
delinquent boys and girls. 


Each state has a responsibility to try to re- 


@ Miss Ebert is Ore- 
gon State Librarian. 
This article was read 
in somewhat longer 
form as a paper at the 
Second Assembly of 
State Librarians, held 
at the Library of Con- 
gress, November 16- 
18, 1960. 


habilitate these individuals to society and as- 
sist them in adapting to their institutional 
environment. 

There is a wide variance among the states 
in the emphasis which has been placed by the 
state library agency on services to state insti- 
tutions. This may depend upon: 


1. The status of the state agency—its historic 
background, its level of development—in 
terms of budget, staff, and adequacy of 
physical facilities. 

. The interest of the state librarian—the 
priority given to public library develop- 
ment, historical and archival functions, 
legislative services or service to state insti- 
tutions. 

. The legal framework in which the state 
library operates—whether such service is 
permissive, implied, or mandatory. 

. The quality of the state institutions—the 
leadership and professional interest of their 
staff, who may or may not recognize the 
value of a library program to the purposes 
and objectives of their institutions. 


The Proceedings of the American Prison As- 
sociation and the latest edition (1959) of 
the Manual of Correctional Standards pub- 
lished by its successor, the American Correc- 
tional Association, reveal the steady improve- 
ments which have been made over a period of 
years, not only in penal and correctional insti- 
tutions but in the care of the mentally ill. In- 
stitutional and medical research and educa- 
tional advances in the staff have resulted in in- 
creasing emphasis on rehabilitation. 

A significant factor in this improvement in 
institutional care has been the concern and 
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participation of citizens in the programs of 
the institutions. This is correlated with an 
improved or expanded level of education 
which has changed attitudes toward the men- 
tally ill, the delinquent, the sex deviate. Many 
citizens are persuaded that it is possible to 
rehabilitate individuals in our state institu- 
tions to a useful place in society. Throughout 
the country, there are developing groups of 
parents of the mentally retarded or mentally 
deficient who believe that something can be 
done to educate and train their children. This 
is a conviction based not just on parental 
devotion but also on the knowledge that 
through research and the use of profession- 
ally competent personnel, something can be 
done. Not too many years ago, if a parent 
had a court-committed child in a state insti- 
tution no one talked about it. Mental health 
associations are active on all levels, Many 
who need psychiatric care recognize their need. 
In Oregon, for example, more than 50 per 
cent of the patients at the state mental hospi- 
tal are self-committed. Marion Vedder, Insti- 
tutional Library Consulant of the New York 
State Library, reports that 97 per cent of 
those in correctional institutions now return 
to our communities, and that there has been 
a 40 per cent increase in the number of pa- 
tients released from state mental hospitals in 
the last five years. There is sufficient research 
information to impress us with the correla- 
tion between the educational or literacy level 
of inmates of correctional institutions and 
their adjustment or lack of adjustment to 
society. These institutions are placing increas- 
ing emphasis on their education programs, in 
which the library plays an important role. 
Historically, perhaps more emphasis has 
been placed on the library in correctional in- 
stitutions than in the mental institutions. Wal- 
ter Lunden, professor of Sociology at Iowa 
State College, points out, “If we are going 
to talk about the problem of rehabilitation in 
prisons we need first to consider the prison 
library. If we desire to help the inmate adjust 
to life inside and outside the prison, we need 
to understand how important the library is in 
that process. Today, where effective prison 
programs are in operation, you will find good 


libraries and librarians, and the library is a 
social instrument for effective living.” 

A great deal of information is available on 
the kinds of library service which are de- 
sirable and the materials with which it should 
be given. The Manual of Correctional Stand- 
ards includes a chapter on library services as 
an essential element of a correctional pro- 
gram, was based directly on the earlier Li- 
brary Manual for Correctional Institutions, 
published by the American Prison Associa- 
tion in 1950 and endorsed by the ALA. The 
librarian of the California State Prison at 
Folsom emphasizes that “in order to gain any 
positive results from library resources the 
educational program must be so constructed 
as to incorporate the library as an integral 
part of its structure,” and he suggests that 
evaluations must be made and records kept to 
show as objectively as possible just how much 
contribution the library program is making to 
the prison body and to the institution. Rich- 
ard McGee, director of correctional institu- 
tions in California, states that the “reading of 
good literature and the study of technical 
books are conceded generally to have a con- 
structive influence. Consequently, a good li- 
brary, operating on professional standards is 
an important segment of the rehabilitation 
program.” 

Libraries in mental institutions are only too 
often a part-time responsibility of the recrea- 
tional director and are not incorporated as an 
intrinsic part of the treatment program. Mau- 
rice Floch, clinical psychologist, says, “It is 
quite well established by now that treatment 
of the psyche of the disturbed, or even dis- 
ordered psyches, can be facilitated immeas- 
urably by the use of appropriate books. Psy- 
chotherapy is nothing but personal influence 
exerted by one person on another.” Mr. Floch 
enthusiastically envisages the day when the 
library will not be just one of the important 
cultural assets of institutional setups but will 
stand out as the magic weapon in re-education 
and rehabilitation. He believes that some day 
the group therapist will be able to prescribe 
for his students and patients from the insti- 
tutional library just as the medical doctor 
does today from the pharmacy. 
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How adequately can we meet this responsi- 
bility? The Pacific Northwest Library Asso- 
ciation Library Development Project included 
a report by Henry Drennan, now state librar- 
ian of Idaho, on state and provincial library 
agencies. Speaking particularly of the PNLA 
area—British Columbia, Idaho, Montana, 
Washington, and Oregon—Mr. Drennan says, 
“Institutional library services have received 
little attention or planning on the part of state 
librarians. While services to governmental de- 
partments are recognized in some laws as a 
responsibility of state government, there are 
no legal commitments for the supply of li- 
brary services to state institutions by state 
librarians. Nevertheless, state libraries do pro- 
vide some services to institutional libraries, 
frequently book supply and less frequently 
consultative services.” 

Whether we speak of the Pacific Northwest 
or the East Coast, staff members of state insti- 
tutions indicate that they appreciate all of the 
help offered by the state library and would 
welcome more. The problems of institutional 
libraries are the same as those we face 
in our public libraries—lack of professional 
staff, inadequate budgets, lack of understand- 
ing by the institutional administrative staff of 
the part the library can play in the rehabilita- 
tion and morale of their public charges, and 
perhaps most serious of all, lack of aggressive 
leadership on the part of the state library in 
suggesting how the library might be made 
more effective in the institutional program. 

I should like to make a number of sugges- 
tions and recommendations for the improve- 
ment of library service to state institutions: 

1. Sponsor a “Let’s Get Acquainted” con- 
ference. This the Oregon State Library did 
for the first time last fall. Thirty-five dif- 
ferent agencies and institutions were repre- 
sented. The conference was called to point out 
the resources of the state library and what 
it had to offer in reference services for the 
professional staff and library materials for 
the patients or inmates. The staff of the 
Readers’ Services Division who sponsored this 
program were quite unprepared for the en- 
thusiasm which it created. Although in Ore- 
gon most state institutions are conveniently 
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located in the same county as the state capitol, 
representatives also came from the Eastern 
Oregon State Hospital at Pendleton. It opened 
the eyes of many people to the resources and 
services of the state library. 

2. Summarize existing standards and make 
them available to institutional administrators. 
Be familiar with these standards before con- 
tacting the respective institutions. Take time, 
for example, to read School Library Services 
for Deaf Children, by Patricia Cory. 

3. Schedule field visits to survey existing 
facilities and confer with institutional admin- 
istrators. This is not difficult, and provides the 
state library staff with more understanding of 
the problems and needs of the institutions. I 
have never forgotten an experience I had at 
the library in the state mental hospital. When 
I was at the desk asking questions about their 
services a patient came in and took off her 
earrings, beads, and rings and handed them to 
the attendant, who took them, opened a drawer, 
and brought out a box of assorted junk jewel- 
ry. The patient looked it all over, picked out 
something else, and left. As she did the li- 
brarian said, “We think this is one of the 
nicest services the library performs.” When in 
turn I left, I asked a nurse if the librarian was 
an employee or a patient . . . but after all, 
the library in Grosse Pointe checks out car- 
pentry tools! 

4. Hold a Workshop for Institutional Li- 
brarians. New York State has done this su- 
perbly for many years, and their proceedings 
are a working tool for others of us in setting 
up a workshop. I feel that workshops would be 
most helpful and that we should emulate New 
York in trying to hold these workshops regu- 
larly. Perhaps the institutional libraries in our 
state are not well enough established to ab- 
sorb the attention of their staff personnel for 
five days at a time, as New York does, but we 
could start out with less. The recommenda- 
tions found in these proceedings are worth 
studying, and we could adapt the workshop to 
the needs of our state after visiting all of the 
institutions and knowing what their needs are. 

5. All state libraries could prepare basic 
lists of reference tools, book-selection aids, 
and bibliographies. This would provide tools 
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and follow-up for those who have received 
workshop training, and would also be of help 
to the many untrained institutional wards 
serving as librarians, who are unable to at- 
tend. 

6. Assist institutional library staff in the 
preparation of a procedures manual designed 
to be used by the patients in library routines. 

7. Prepare lists of professional materials of 
interest to institutional staff members. No one 
can read the excellent series of articles in Top 
of the News on the therapeutic value of the 
library as part of the program in the treat- 
ment of emotionally disturbed children and 
not feel compelled to call it to the attention of 
the teacher in the state hospital who is trying 
to cope with these “furious children.”* 

8. Try to get a full-time institutional li- 
brarian on the staff of the state library. Some 
states (e.g., Illinois, New York) have had one 
for many years. Oregon has requested one 
over a period of years but more ground work 
needs to be laid in the institutions so that the 
request comes from them and that they also 
have budgeted funds for library services. 


9. Following the example of California, 
consider calling a meeting of a library ad- 
visory committee to work with the Depart- 


ment of Corrections. The committee’s first 
meeting indicated that they believed the ma- 
jor problem was the lack of professional staff, 
but that need plagues us all at every turn and 
will probably not be solved in one area of li- 
brarianship any sooner than in another. Af- 
ter five years of experience with the commit- 
tee, L. E. Wormley, Supervisor of Education, 
California Department of Corrections, wrote: 
“The Library Program of the California Cor- 
rectional Institutions has been professionally 
advanced through this committee. . . . In this 
connection, Mr. Fred Wemmer, County Li- 
brarian, Sacramento County, has served as 
Chairman of the Committee since its inception 
and has given immeasurable professional as- 
sistance to the Correctional Library Program 
during the past five years.” As an example, he 
cites the assistance given in developing for- 


‘Reprints of these articles are available from the 
Children’s Services Division at ALA headquarters: 
4 for $1.00; 10 for $2.00; 25 for $3.75; 50 for $6.00. 
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mulas for initial book collections and for 
yearly replacements. 

All state librarians haye one thing in com- 
mon—frustration! There are so many things 
which state agencies should be doing, so many 
things we are trying to do, that many of our 
assigned responsibilities are touched only 
lightly. It is always necessary to establish 
priorities in terms of our staff resources and 
our personal physical limitations and deter- 
mine what we can do. I have made some sug- 
gestions for improving state library service to 
institutions. I am convinced of one thing—in 


Oregon we can and should be doing more. 
eee 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO INSTITUTIONS 


The American Correctional Association passed the 
following resolution September 1, 1960, at its 
90th Annual Congress in Denver: 


WHEREAS, The American Library Association 
has demonstrated the value of cooperation, par- 
ticularly in sending Miss Eleanor Phinney as 
representative to our 90th Annual Congress of 
Correction, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the American 
Library Association be requested to continue to 
work closely with The American Correctional As- 
sociation in an effort to provide more adequate 
library service to those confined in correctional 
institutions, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the need and de- 
sirability of the following services to federal, 
state, and local correctional institutions from 
state library agencies be seriously considered: 

a. Lending books to correctional institution 
staff members and inmates. 

b. Assisting with professional advice in library 
matters. If a position of Institution Library Con- 
sultant is not possible, one person should be des- 
ignated to receive requests from institutions for 
advice and help. This person needs to have made 
personal contact with administrative and educa- 
tion staff to be informed of institution needs and 
organization. 

c. Offering direct library service to small insti- 
tutions such as camps which can be served by 
bookmobiles, deposit collections, or a combina- 
tion of these. 
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VINABIND 


A REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
LIBRARY BINDING PROCESS 
WHICH GUARANTEES 

50 CIRCULATIONS 

FROM PAPERBACK BOOKS! 


Take a good, long look at that name: VINABIND. It ushers in a great new 
era for libraries . . . because VINABIND lets you add low-cost paperback 
titles to your shelves, with the guarantee that they'll last two full years 


(or 50 issues) or your money will be refunded! 


VINABIND is economical. The VINABIND is strong. That's be- VINABIND is attractive. Because 
popular 8” size paperback can cause VINABIND is not just a it has a transparent finish, all 
be “VINABOUND” for just $1.00 jacket for a book. It is a special the colorful appeal of paperback 
per volume. Great opportunity to process which gives your paper- covers is faithfully retained. 
increase your collection with no backs a brand-new hard binding And, when you VINABIND a 
increase in budget! ...@ binding with twice the volume, it has a pleasant “feel’’! 

durability of edition bindings. 

And books open flat, too! 


Let us VINABIND an initial order of your paperbacks! 


SAN 4:4 & incorporated 1915 Washi 





Trends in hospital library service 


by Helen Pruitt Swift 


Five major factors are responsible for the 
present situation in hospital library service, 
and in varying degrees will influence the fu- 
ture pattern: changes in kinds of illness, 
changes in types of patients, growth of the 
hospital as a center for preventive medicine, 
increased emphasis of the hospital’s teaching 
function, and development of outpatient care. 

Changes in the kinds of illnesses for which 
patients are hospitalized have created the 
basic trends in hospital library service. IIl- 
nesses which require long-term hospitaliza- 
tion, such as tuberculosis, are decreasing in 
incidence. Library service to this kind of pa- 
tient has been in the past a most important 
feature in the hospital program. In many in- 
stances a broad, long-range plan of reading 
was set up for such a patient. Library facili- 
ties were also established for the staff of these 
institutions, providing both professional and 
technical literature and the general materials 
offered by public libraries. Quite frequently 
institutions caring for long-term patients nave 
been built away from the center of the com- 
munity, and in these somewhat isolated loca- 
tions library service has been of significant 
help to the staff. 

What is happening to these institutions, 
now that the diseases demanding long-term 
hospitalization are diminishing? Geriatric pa- 
tients are now being looked after in many of 
these hospitals; some have been converted to 
convalescent care and are tied administra- 
tively to general hospitals. The shift in the 


© Until her recent retirement Mrs. Swift was di- 
rector of educational services, American Hospital 
Association. From 1943 until 1950 she was li- 
brarian of AHA. She is a past president of the 
Hospital Libraries Division of ALA, predecessor 
of AHIL. 
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kind of library service needed is obvious. 

Mental illness in its various manifestations 
has been discussed with relation to reading 
and bibliotherapy perhaps more than other 
illnesses. Changes in concepts of treatment 
have changed the role of the library and the 
librarians working in mental hospitals. Group 
therapy, less rigid confinement, more out- 
patient treatment have brought the patient 
into the library, making it possible for the 
librarian to serve as a reading counselor with 
all of the resources of the library at his dis- 
posal. Too, visiting the library approximates 
one of the normal activities of an individual 
learning to live in a community. 

Not only changes in types of illnesses but 
also changes in methods of treatment affect 
the use of the library in the hospital. Em- 
phasis on early postoperative activity means 
that the patient is encouraged to read and to 
avail himself of the library service the hos- 
pital offers. For the average patient the use 
of library materials usually means recre- 
ational reading. But who can deny that so- 
called recreational reading may become a 
helpful factor in the patient’s recovery, simply 
by occupying his mind and giving direction 
to his enforced leisure? 

More and more frequently individuals en- 
ter hospitals for diagnostic purposes. For the 
most part they are ambulatory. The resources 
of the hospital’s library can be of consider- 
able interest to these people. Diversional read- 
ing helps thwart the feeling of apprehension 
and the tedium of waiting out schedules for 
tests. 

These trends indicate a need for the in- 
creased use of library facilities within the in- 
stitution, with an emphasis on the patient 
coming to the library, rather than the li- 
brarian to the patient. 
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CHANGES IN TYPES OF PATIENTS 


The widespread coverage of the various 
forms of hospitalization insurance means that 
on any given day the patient census in a com- 
munity hospital is a cross section of that 
community. Not too long ago only the top and 
bottom levels of the economic scale were rep- 
resented in the hospital. The leavening effect 
of hospitalization insurance has been evident 
in the accepiance of the hospital as the place 
to be when ill. The ratio of readers in such a 
hospital environment is the same as in the 
community itself, and the library users are in 
the same proportion. 

The hospitalized today often ask for help 
in a definite reading plan. Some use this time 
for specific study. For these people a close 
affiliation or borrowing agreement with the 
community public library is needed to supple- 
ment the hospital’s own collection. In these 
circumstances, once again the effectiveness of 
the hospital’s library service to patients de- 
pends on the ability of the librarian to use 
every potential source in stimulating and 
satisfying interest. 


TEACHING FUNCTION OF THE HOSPITAL 


Increased emphasis on the hospital’s teach- 
ing function increases the library’s responsi- 
bility for service to the staff of the hospital, 
both medical and administrative. Since the 
inauguration of the hospital standardization 
program by the American College of Sur- 
geons in 1918, one of the requirements for 
hospital approval has been an adequate medi- 
cal library. In the present accreditation pro- 
gram of the Joint Commission on the Ac- 
creditation of Hospitals this requirement is 
still included. The extent and scope of a hos- 
pital medical library collection depends of 
course on the hospital itself—its size, type of 
service, and proximity to other libraries. Even 
the smaller hospitals must provide a basic list 
of textbooks and journals. Interest in research 
and study on the part of the medical staff is 
both stimulated and supported by adequate 
reference materials. Teaching within the hos- 
pital involves the resident and intern staff on 
a more formal basis, the attending staff on an 
informal one. The mere presence of books 
and journals on shelves in the doctors’ lounge 


A volunteer, Mrs. Thomas Coyne, helps with the pa- 
tients’ library service at Presbyterian-St. Luke's Hos- 
pital, Chicago. 


or conference room does not constitute ade- 
quate library service; catalogs and indexes 
are essential. 

One of the major concerns of librarians 


working in all types of medical libraries is 
the avoidance of duplication of work as well 
as materials. Hospital librarians are the bene- 
ficiaries of many of the plans devised for 
sharing the vast amount of material available 
in medical literature. Specialization and sub- 
specialization within medicine have increased 
the degree to which study is carried on. 
Merely being informed in one’s own field is a 
goal very difficult to achieve for almost all 
practicing physicians. Internship and _ resi- 
dency programs place on the hospital a re- 
sponsibility for helping these individuals con- 
tinue their medical education. 

Nursing schools in hospitals require library 
facilities to meet the needs of their students. 
The National League for Nursing has estab- 
lished standards for nursing school libraries 
which accredited schools must meet and main- 
tain. The widening curriculum in nursing edu- 
cation places an increasing demand on the li- 
brary’s resources. To a degree the collections in 
the medical and nursing libraries may be joint, 
thus avoiding duplication. The additional ma- 
terial required for the nursing school must be 
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properly cataloged and indexed. The nursing 
staff of the hospital both in administration 
and in education depend upon the library for 
assistance in their continuing education. In 
both instances an aggressive program of ac- 
quisition must be pursued to keep the collec- 
tion current. 

The growth of hospital schools for the 
training of licensed practical nurses and aides 
adds to the kinds of individuals served 
through the library. For many of these peo- 
ple the librarian is also a teacher in the 
proper use of the library and its resources. 

Hospitals have assumed the added function 
of providing internship training in many of 
the paramedical fields—dietetics, medical rec- 
ords, medical social work, laboratory and X- 
ray technology, physical and occupational 
therapy. While the burden of maintaining full 
library service in these fields falls on the 
schools themselves, the hospitals do under- 
take to keep current materials available. 

The teaching function of the hospital has 
been enlarged, perhaps to the greatest extent, 
in the various aspects of administration. The 
trend has been toward the professionalization 
of hospital administration. Residency pro- 
grams in administration are part of the uni- 
versity courses now available, and many hos- 
pitals now have approved residencies in this 
subject area. Furthermore, emphasis is in- 
creasingly placed on the administrative or 
management functions of the department head 
—the accountant, the executive housekeeper, 
the purchasing agent, the pharmacist, the laun- 
dry manager. There is a growing body of 
helpful material in these fields in addition to 
materials on the science and art of adminis- 
tration itself. 


OTHER FACTORS 


The community’s reliance on the hospital as 
a place to go to keep from becoming ill is just 
beginning to be felt. Emphasis on preventive 
medicine implies the use of the hospital as a 
center for research into causes of disease— 
the developmert of new techniques and scien- 
tific breakthroughs. In these areas the hospital 
library can provide some of the tools neces- 
sary to carry on the study and research. 

The health program which is hospital-based 
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but is carried on outside the hospital can be 
illustrated with the home-care program. Pa- 
tients are discharged and returned home un- 
der the supervision of the attending staff and 
may have access to the various services pro- 
vided by the hospital, such as physical ther- 
apy. How does this kind of program affect li- 
brary service? Certainly a patient who has 
been a reader while in the hospital is a good 
prospect to continue at home. Does this mean 
an extension of library service from the hos- 
pital or the public library? This is a good 
question for discussion. 

This article does not presume to discuss 
problems of library administration, but it 
must be obvious at this point that the hospital 
library has become departmentalized, if not 
physically so, certainly in its collection. Li- 
brary service, when a part of an institution, 
reflects the atmosphere of that institution, 
whether a university, a corporation, an as- 
sociation, or a hospital. The best possible 
library service is possible where the skills and 
techniques of librarianship are brought to the 
problems of these specialized libraries. °¢°® 


Your Book Wholesaler 
And You 


is the title of a new brochure that can 
help save you time and money when 
ordering library books. A copy is yours 
for the asking, as are copies of the 
PERSONAL BOOK GUIDE and BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


In 50 states 10,000 librarians send 
their book orders to Boston for the kind 
of service they want and deserve. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 


989 Commonwealth Avenue 


Boston 17, Massachusetts 
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The case for a hospital library 


by Juanita Ziegler Wiles 


Hospitals have many entrances and exits. 
It is doubtful that many patients and their 
families passing through give any thought to 
the library collections therein, or to the ex- 
tended services of such a program. Patient 
library service is an established fact, with 
many public libraries furnishing both collec- 
tions and personnel in the promotion of 
bibliotherapy; however, libraries of medical 
and nursing collections go unnoticed. These 
services may be indirect and intangible, like 
hidden assets that frequently extend into the 
community at large and to other educational 
institutions. 

Bronson Methodist Hospital offers quite a 
team—20 department heads, medical staff of 
195 physicians, 43 dentists, 176 students in 
the School of Nursing, and a total of 653 hos- 
pital employees. On the library “serving” 
team we boast a staff of three, two full-time 
professional librarians and one part-time non- 
professional worker. This may look somewhat 
off balance, but the smaller (library) team 
manages to stay afloat most of the time, com- 
forted by the thought of the 312 beds cur- 
rently available in case of complete collapse! 


DIAGNOSIS 
of a medical librarian 

Specialized libraries in a hospital cannot go 
unattended for a long period. They may begin 


@ Mrs. Wiles is 
librarian of 
Bronson Meth- 
odist Hospital, 
Kalamazoo. 


like Topsy, but eventually a trained medical 
librarian is needed. Both professional and lay 
people are frequently confused by the titles 
“medical record librarian” and “medical li- 
brarian.” The former is a trained person in 
charge of patient records—not books, not 
journals, not reference, nor is this person re- 
sponsible for other professional library func- 
tions. Bronson Hospital has trained personnel 
in each of these two distinctive departments. 

The medical librarian, or director of li- 
braries, is an independent administrative ofh- 
cer, responsible to the hospital administrator 
for the following activities: determines and 
executes a fair distribution of materials and 
services; hires and assigns library employees; 
submits and administers the budget; pre- 
scribes rules and regulations governing the 
libraries and their use; considers effective 
maintenance and improvements of the librar- 
ies, their collections and services. 

Members of the medical and dental staffs 
are served through the Medical Library; nurs- 
ing personnel, faculty and students are served 
through the Nursing School Library; all hos- 
pital departments and personnel are served 
through both libraries. These activities assist 
in rounding out the complete picture of a well- 
developed, properly functioning teaching hos- 
pital, and also in slenderizing the librarian 
who finds herself divided between two librar- 
ies, each on a separate floor. 


ETIOLOGY 
or reasons for libraries in hospitals 


Aside from the standards and objectives es- 
tablished and enforced by various associa- 
tions, commissions, and other impressive 
bodies, we frequently review the reasons for 
such. specialized collections. Two basic con- 
siderations are kept in mind. First, the sys- 
tem of libraries comprises a service agency, 
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with its operation directed toward improving 
the research and teaching facilities, although 
the library staff also serves all hospital per- 
sonnel beyond the teaching ranks. Secondly, 
the librarian coordinates the needs of the 
various departments and personnel served. 

The School of Nursing is fully accredited, 
and the hospital has an approved residency 
training program in general surgery and in- 
ternal medicine. The hospital also sponsors 
training programs in the following health pro- 
fessions: Clinical Training for Clergy, Field 
Experience for Library School Students, 
Medical Technology, Occupational Therapy, 
Pharmacy, Physical Therapy, Practical Nurs- 
ing, and X-ray Technology. 

When urgent questions are tossed in the di- 
rection of the libraries, the staff members are 
grateful for the many good indexes at their 
disposal, because indexes—and other refer- 
ence tools—used in compiling lists of refer- 
ences are the backbone of searching and re- 
search, and emphasize the fact that no | ro- 
fessional literature is said to be better sup- 
plied with bibliographic aids than that of 
medicine and the allied fields. Yast’ recalls an 
eighty-year-old statement made by John Shaw 


Billings, librarian of the Surgeon General’s 
Library, United States Army, “What is to be 
the result of this steadily increasing produc- 


tion of books? . . . The mathematical formula 
which would express this gives an absurd and 
impossible conclusion. . . .” In 1957 approxi- 
mately 200,000 medical articles appeared in 
more than 4000 medical journals. 

We try not to object too strenuously to the 
crowded shelves, because they hold the re- 
quired collection of recent editions of texts, 
monographs, and reference books. The only 
time we think rather seriously of changing 
our profession is when a much needed (aren’t 
they all?) journal is missing from a set; 
eagle-eye and speedy binding practices help to 
alleviate this horror. 

We were glad to be around when Dr. R. 
began his plans to perform a very rare and 
unusual operation. For weeks he reviewed 
the literature we were able to find for him. 


* Helen Yast, “Annual Administrative Reviews: Li- 
brary Service,” Hospitals, J.A.H.A. 34:92-8, April 16, 
1960. 
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Interns and residents joined these review ses- 
sions. This particular reference sheet was not 
long, because there were not many articles in 
the literature. Articles not in our collection 
were obtained on interlibrary loan from other 
libraries, one from a state medical school li- 
brary and several from the National Library 
of Medicine in Washington. “O Day” arrived 
and even the remote library staff could sense 
the tension. Dr. R. and his capable colleagues 
were in the operating room for hours. Faculty 
and student nurses were aware of this history- 
making event in their midst, and carefully 
read about the nursing care involved. For 
days following, inquiry was made of the pa- 
tient’s condition, and mutual rejoicing was 
our lot when favorable recovery was reported. 

The medical librarian was glad to be at her 
desk when the student nurse dropped into the 
library and asked if there was any reading 
material with large print suitable for a termi- 
nal cancer patient. In the absence of the pa- 
tient’s librarian, the medical librarian called 
on the patient, taking a small easy-to-hold 
booklet with fairly large print and of inspira- 
tional content. The hospital chaplain and pa- 
tient’s librarian were contacted for continued 
reader-service. 

When emergency cases are brought into the 
hospital, such as a child who has ingested 
some harmful household product, we are 
more than grateful for the excellent printed 
materials offering information concerning 
product content and antidote. The Emergency 
Ward, or “ER” as it is referred to in the hos- 
pital, does not always send out drastic re- 
quests. They have asked the library to provide 
story books for the children to read while 
waiting through trying hours. When lists of 
new books are distributed throughout the 
hospital, it is not unusual to receive a tele- 
phone call such as, “What is this new book on 
your list, Harry, the Dirty Dog?” We then ex- 
plain that it has gone to ER for the kiddies to 
enjoy, and admit that it does look rather 
strange along with Best and Taylor’s The 
Physiological Basis of Medical Practice, and 
Faust and Russell’s Clinical Parasitology! 
But, among other benefits of such a listing, 
many parents employed in the hospital are 
eager to see whether or not the book is suit- 
able for their young fry. 
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ANATOMY 
of libraries in a hospital 


A quick review of the Bronson library 
setup is both interesting and amazing. The 
School of Nursing Library was established in 
1937 with only one book accessioned in that 
year! The present holding is nearly 3000 vol- 
umes. The Medical Library was more impres- 
sive in its beginning, with 124 volumes in the 
first year, 1949, as compared to the approxi- 
mate 2500 volumes now. In accordance with 
the plan to build up each library, the book 
collections continue to be increased and 
brought up to date as new editions are avail- 
able. New subscriptions to journals are added 
when advisable, and some are transferred to 
other departments or discontinued. 

It is little wonder that the library quarters 
have become cramped in the ensuing years. 
Many ideas for new facilities have been of- 
fered and revised. The current plan is to com- 
bine the two libraries and move into re- 
modeled quarters of more than double the 
present space, allowing for ten years’ growth. 
The concept of integrated libraries in hospi- 
tals has been seriously considered for several 
years. Both administrators and librarians rec- 
ognize the importance of such a plan to im- 
prove service, foster economy by avoiding 
duplication, and insure more complete super- 
vision. 


X-RAY 
of hospital libraries 


There is never a dull moment in a hospital 
library. Daily challenges, when conquered, 
are more than gratifying; when they are not, 
there is always the solace of the coffee break. 
One returns repeatedly to pursue evasive 
items. Each minute is filled with sixty seconds 
of endeavor to improve methods, learn more, 
and build our hospital library into a better 
position and greater usefulness. 

Hospital libraries are filled with contribu- 
tions of a host of specialized writers. If Sir 
William Osler, renowned physician influential 
in early medical libraries, were to visit our li- 
braries today, we trust he would still consider 
each one a “noble treasure house,” and still 
have a feeling of “lively gratitude” toward 
them. The daily use of these libraries con- 


Another volunteer, Mrs. Herbert Brockway, operates the 
talking book machine for a patient in Presbyterian—St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Chicago. 


tinues to be a good indication that present- 
day physicians have similar feelings. 

Library materials and services continue to 
extend to all departments and are bound by 
common interests. Students in X-ray Tech- 
nology frequently have rendezvous with 
Frances McCoy, our silent partner in a pad- 
ded closet, a skeleton so named because there 
have been debates as to gender, and “it” is 
the real McCoy! Personnel from Physical 
Therapy, Laboratory, Occupational Therapy, 
Pharmacy and other hospital departments are 
frequent users of the libraries. Close relation- 
ships are maintained, and daily contacts re- 
veal necessary requests and needs. Hospital li- 
braries throb with activities, whether they in- 
volve lectures to advanced students in the use 
of library materials, orientation of freshmen, 
or interlibrary loans. 


BIOPSY 
of materials and methods 


Sir William Osler expressed his interest in 
medical libraries at the opening of the Bos- 
ton Medical Library in 1875: “It is hard for 
me to speak of the value of libraries in terms 
which would not seem exaggerated. . . . To 
study the phenomena of disease without books 
is to sail an uncharted sea, while to study 
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books without patients is not to go to sea at 
Gia 

An atomic-age slogan for a hospital library 
could very well be, “A place for obtaining 
necessary information for key people at cru- 
cial moments.” Important to the success of 
correlating library facilities in a modern and 
center is the material and 


active medical 


moral backing furnished by hospital adminis- 
tration. This is the obvious result of success 
in any enterprise calling for adaptability, 
sympathetic understanding, and contagious 
good humor as expressed by all persons and 


departments involved. 

When we are confronted with a particularly 
difficult request, and have to search into the 
dim past for original surgical procedures, 
current treatment for strange-sounding ail- 
ments, or seek tomorrow’s wonder-drug, we 

* Harvey Cushing, “The Life of Sir William Osler,” 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1925. v. 1, p. 344. 
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are proud when we can present the inquirer 
with the information requested. 


TREATMENT 
prescribed by hospital libraries 


Someone has wisely written, “medical li- 
braries should have as few rules as possible 
and break them all whenever necessary.” If 
a physician needs a book for quick reference 
in an emergency, it is of more value on the 
medical or surgical ward at a crucial moment 
than it would be chained to the library shelf. 
If a clinical instructor needs to stress a point 
to students or colleagues, the contents of a 
book or journal may present the answer more 
strategically in classroom or conference room. 

Both libraries are focal points of sharing 
educational endeavors. Exhibits are made 
available by staff members and others. Col- 
lections of published papers by staff members 
and other hospital personnel reflect a stimu- 
lating example of library influence. 

Sixteen Ward Libraries have been estab- 
lished throughout the hospital. Each unit is 
regularly inventoried to ascertain current 
holdings and needs. Obsolete materials are 
periodically removed and up-to-date titles 
supplied. Basic reference books are included 
in each area, such as general and medical dic- 
tionaries, drug encyclopedias, books on nurs- 
ing procedures, dietetic manuals, vertical file 
materials, with emphasis on the particular 
subject indicated in each department: pedi- 
atrics, surgery,. medical, obstetrics, «tc 

New books are displayed, as in other !ibrav- 
ies. Lists of new acquisitions are disiributed 
throughout the hospital. Through nt 
reading of tables-of-contents of the , urnals 
received, the library staff is able to notify de- 
partments and personnel of current articles in 
areas of their specific interest. 


PROGNOSIS 


In a prediction of the duration, course, and 
termination of medical librarianship, based 
on all information available in the present 
situation, let us state: May the duration be 
endless, may the course continue with ever 
increasing enthusiasm, service and usefulness, 
and may there never be a termination. ¢¢¢ 
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Notes on education for 
hospital librarianship 


by Henry J. Gartland 


This article outlines the current status of edu- 
cation for hospital librarianship, together 
with an appraisal of future trends. 

As a prerequisite to the requirements of 
formal education I refer to the summary notes 
in the American Library Association bro- 
chure, “Hospital Librarianship As A Career.” 
Under the heading “Have You Got What It 
Takes,” the brochure lists: “A warm regard 
for people . . . desire to assist others . . . en- 
joyment of books . . . intellectual curiosity 

. some specialty background or interest . . . 
adaptability . . . physical stamina . . . sense of 
humor.” 

It would be hard to improve upon this list 
of prerequisites. They are essentials because 
hospital librarianship, whether concerned with 
direct or indirect service to others, requires 
that its personnel exhibit these characteristics 
to a marked degree. A librarian might easily 
be the best-qualified person from the stand- 
point of knowledge of books and materials in 
subject specialties, but without these personal 
attributes his success in the work is far from 
assured. 

A bachelor’s degree plus one year of gradu- 
ate library school training is the formal edu- 
cational requirement for hospital librarianship. 

What kinds of library school courses are of 
most value to a hospital librarian? First, it is 
helpful to identify the core of hospital librar- 


e Mr. Gartland is director, Medical and General 
Reference Library Staff, Veterans Administra- 
tion. 


ianship. This was done for us almost 40 years 
ago by the Veterans Administration. In Janu- 
ary 1923, an official publication sent to all 
hospitals stated: “The most important con- 
tribution the librarian has to make to the 
patients and personnel is her knowledge of 
books and her ability to fit the book to the 
reader. Her library training enables her to 
point out where information in any field of 
knowledge is to be found.” This statement is 
still valid, and the Veterans Administration 
today is operating its library system on these 
premises. Thus book selection, readers ad- 
visory, and reference courses are basic re- 
quirements for hospital library service. In 
addition to these courses, those given under 
the heading “Special Libraries” in library 
school catalogs would also have general appli- 
cation. Another type of course which would 
be useful to the hospital librarian would per- 
tain to audio-visual materials and services. 
For medical and nursing library services, two 
categories of courses, “Reference and Re- 
search” and “Science Literature,” would sup- 
ply valuable background. 

As the accompanying table shows, some li- 
brary schools do offer courses specifically 
keyed to hospital library services. 

Where it is not possible to obtain the ad- 
vantages of formal education in hospital li- 
brary service, working librarians and those 
interested in this type of service avail them- 
selves of other opportunities for education. 
Preconference workshops of professional as- 
sociations, institutes, and workshops are all 
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contributing to the advancement of the hos- 
pital librarian’s education. Two books are 
particularly recommended to librarians inter- 
ested in self-education: Applied Medical Li- 
brary Practice, by Thomas E. Keys (Thomas, 
1958), and the Handbook of Medical Library 
Practice, edited by Janet Doe and Mary 
Louise Marshall (ALA, 1956). 

Perhaps the greatest pressure on education 
for hospital librarianship will be exerted on 
medical library service. It is projected that 
this requirement for expanded medical library 
education will be generated by the continuing 
growth of medical research in the United 
States. The current level of medical research 
expenditure of $350 million annually was ex- 
pected to rise to one billion dollars by 1970. 
This estimate has been revised and this ex- 
penditure is now expected by 1967 or 1968." 

’ Edgar S. Gordon, “The Socialization of Research 


Funds,” Journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medicine, 
55:5, January 1960. 


School 


Catholic Univ. 
Medical Sciences 


Columbia Medical Literature 


Drexel 


Emory 


Illinois 
Reference Work 
Michigan 
Libraries 
Seminar in Medical 
Librarianship 


North Carolina 


Southern California 


Western Reserve’ 


‘27 hours instruction plus 1-2 hours of films in 
medical science and 3-4 days field work. 

*Has one hour of medical library organization, 
1 hour medical literature, and 1 hour nursing school 
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Course Title 


Reference and Bibliography— 


Medical Bibliography 
Medical Librarianship 


Medical Librarianship 


Medical Literature and 


Bibliography of the Biomedical 
and Physical Sciences 


Hospital Library Service 


In April 1960, the Committee of Consultants 
on Medical Research to the Committee on 
Appropriations, U.S. Senate, made two rec- 
ommendations: 


1. Modernization and Supplementation of 
Medical Libraries. 

Funds should be appropriated in fiscal year 
1961 in the amount of $5 million to support the 
modernization and supplementation of medical 
libraries. 

2. Renovation 
Facilities. 

Funds for renovation and construction of li- 
brary facilities should be sought through the 
health research facilities construction program 
or, if health educational facilities construction is 
added, through this joint program. 


and Construction of Library 


Trained personnel will become an absolute 
necessity if these praiseworthy objectives are 
to be realized. Without capable and efficient 
librarians, what real value will the facilities 
and resources have? 


When 
Given 


Time 


Alternate 30 hours 
years 

Summer 30 hours 
(Alternate 
years 
in Fall) 

Possibly 
every 3-4 
years 


Summer 


11 sessions 
plus exam. 


23 sessions plus 
term paper 


5 weeks’ 


Summer 5 


Medical and Technical 


Spring 15 weeks 
Semester 

Summer 26 sessions 
plus an exam. 
session 

16 hours of 


lectures 


Spring 


libraries. Curriculum being revised in relation to the 
new course in Medical Librarianship, starting Spring 
1961. 
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Hospital library service 
— a selected bibliography 


by Marie Peltier and Helen T. Yast 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 


American Library Association. Hospital Librar- 
ies; Objectives and Standards. Prepared by the 
Hospital Libraries Division. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1953. 19 p. 

The joint effort of the American Library As- 
sociation, the Special Libraries Association, and 
the Medical Library Association. An essential 
guide for the development and improvement of 
hospital libraries, treating each type separately. 


De Popolo, Muriel. “The Integrated Library in a 
Community Hospital,” Special Libraries, XLVIII 
(December, 1957), 457-59. 

A library that combines all three hospital li- 
brary services has many advantages. These are 
enumerated and explained. Methods of how to 
make integrated libraries work are expressed 
very practically. 


Hollis, Catherine O’Day, and Teresa Louise, 
Sister, C.S.J. “The Library Committee in Ac- 
tion,” The Catholic Library World, XXVII (No- 
vember, 1955), 77-78. 

The advantages and activities of a library 
committee in medical and nursing school librar- 
ies. 


Mohrhardt, Foster. “Standards of Performance 
for Hospital Libraries,” Library Trends, II (Jan- 
uary, 1954), 452-57. 


e@ Miss Peltier originally compiled this bibli- 
ography while a student in the Library Science 
Department of the College of St. Catherine, St. 
Paul. She is now medical librarian of Mercy Hos- 
pital, Chicago. Miss Yast is librarian of the 
American Hospital Association. The bibliography 
was edited by Eleanor Phinney, executive secre- 
tary of the Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries. 


Different standards of performance in medical 
and patients’ libraries as demonstrated in the 
library program for hospitalized veterans. The 
libraries are integrated but have distirictive func- 
tions. 


Mary Germaine, Sister, S.S.M. “Hospital Li- 
brary Service,” The Catholic Library World, 
XXV (April, 1954), 218-22. 

Each kind of hospital library is considered 
individually with its particular objectives, and 
the reader is given many suggestions for good 
library service. 


O’Toole, Margaret M. “Library Service: Annual 
Administrative Reviews,” Hospitals, Journal of 
the American Hospital Association, XXXII 
(April 16, 1958), 54-56. 

Current practices in all types of libraries in 
hospitals are summarized. A list of 26 references 
covering the literature for 1957 is appended. 


Ricker, Eleanor L. “The Hospital Librarian in a 
Large Organization,” Special Libraries, XLVIII 
(December, 1957), 455-57. 

A description of the United States Veterans 
Administration Hospital libraries. Explains the 
advantages and disadvantages of libraries which 
must operate in large institutions. 


Seifert, Vernon D. “A Case for a ‘Professional’ 
Hospital Library,” Hospitals, XXXV (January 
16, 1961), 44+. 

The thesis of the author, a hospital adminis- 
trator, is that an imaginative and progressive 
professional library in a hospital, serving medi- 
cal staff, paramedical personnel and students in 
hospital technical schools, is a worth-while goal 
for any hospital. He discusses the basic func- 
tions and objectives of such a service and de- 
scribes the program in Fairview Park Hospital, 


Cleveland. 
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Yast, Helen. “Library Service: Annual Admin- 
istrative Reviews,” Hospitals, XXXIV (April 16, 
1960), 92+. 

Significant literature on hospital libraries, 
published in 1958 and 1959, is distilled in this 
review which lists 28 references in its bibliog- 
raphy. Emphasis is on control of the literature. 


United Hospital Fund for New York. Planning 
the Hospital Library. A Report of the Commit- 
tee on Hospital Library Architecture. New York: 
By the United Hospital Fund of New York, 
1957. 12 p. 

An important factor in good library service— 
the physical setup—is covered in this excellent 
charted outline. Includes function, location, min- 
imum library staff, and additional space require- 
ments for all types of libraries in 400-600 bed 
general hospitals. 


MEDICAL LIBRARIES 


DeLisle, Margaret M. The Medical Library, a 
Vital Force. St. Louis: Catholic Hospital Asso- 
ciation, 1957. 29 p. 

Intended to help hospital administrators and 
librarians to organize policies for medical li- 
brary services, this booklet also states their ob- 
ligations in this respect. 


Keys, Thomas E. Applied Medical Library Prac- 
tice. With chapters by Catherine Kennedy and 
Ruth M. Tews. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C 
Thomas Pub., 1958. 495 p. 

This well-known medical librarian gives us 
comprehensive information gained through ex- 
perience. Good index; excellent bibliographies. 


Kuchinsky, Saul A. “Your Hospital Medical Li- 
brary,” Resident Physician, VI (February, 
1960), 101+. 

The librarian of Montefiore Hospital Library 
in New York City explains hospital medical li- 
brary service for house staff. His chatty, infor- 
mal style dispels the shroud of mystery which 
many interns, residents, and medical staff mem- 
bers feel envelops the library. 


Lint, Peggy W. “Organizing a Medical Library 
in a Tuberculosis Hospital,” Special Libraries, 
XLVI (March, 1955), 167-69. 

The primary purpose of this paper is to show 
that the services of the medical library in this 
type of a specialized hospital must be admin- 
istered with special attention to the particular 
illness of the patient. 
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Medical Library Association. Handbook of Medi- 
cal Library Practice. 2d ed. revised and en- 
larged. Edited by Janet Doe and Mary Louise 
Marshall. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1956. 601 p. Bibliography, 337-537. 

Extensive in scope of information provided for 
medical librarian and physician, and rich both in 
principles and methods of library service. 
Doubly useful for long annotated classified bib- 
liography of reference works and histories in 
medicine and the allied sciences. 


Medical Library Workshop, University of San 
Francisco. “The Medical Library Today.” San 
Francisco, 1958. (Mimeographed. ) 

Pertinent information on the newer trends in 
medical libraries, on possible solutions to mutual 
problems, an overview of professional medical 
librarianship, and practical, concrete helps and 
shortcuts for better library service. 


NURSING SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Carriker, Dora. “We Modernized Our Library,” 
The American Journal of Nursing, LIII (April, 
1953), 418-19. 

An overview of what is involved in redoing a 
nursing school library. The main objectives and 
functions of the library’s service are the basis 
for all decisions made. 


Cierley, Evalyn R. “Library Orientation,” The 
American Journal of Nursing, LIII (June, 1953), 
691-92. 

Stresses the importance of this valuable yet 
frequently neglected service in a nursing school, 
and gives outline for instruction in library use. 


Maxville, Anne. “Sharing Library Service,” The 
American Journal of Nursing, LIII (January, 
1953), 66-68. 

In describing how two schools of nursing in 
Rhode Island improved their library service yet 
stayed within their budget, the article also shows 
how ideas and people are given precedence over 
rooms and books. 


Munson, Helen W. “The Role of the Nursing 
Library in the Education of Nurses,” Special 
Libraries, XLVIII (May-June, 1957). 

A librarian’s experiences in trying to meet the 
high standards set for nursing school libraries 
by professional organizations in the broad field 
of nursing. 


National League for Nursing. “Guide for the 
Development of Libraries in Schools of Nurs- 
ing.” New York, 1952. (Mimeographed. ) 
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Lists requirements for the library collection, 
technica] services, professional and clerical staff, 
library committee, equipment, materials and 
budget for proper maintenance, in the light of 
the nursing school’s educational program. In- 
cludes a very helpful bibliography. 


National League for Nursing. A Library Hand- 
book for Schools of Nursing. 2d ed. New York: 
National League for Nursing, 1953. 265 p. 

The first seventy pages are a guidebook which 
needs much supplementary material. The main 
parts, IT and III, are a list of Subject Headings 
and a Classification Outline. Although this book 
is really a cataloging tool, the first section gives 
good, though incomplete, coverage of service to 
patrons. 


Raising, L. Miles.” Keeping Up with Professional 
Literature,” The American Journal of Nursing, 
LIX (April, 1959), 544-45. 

Stresses the nursing school librarian’s need to 
keep up with the literature, since without a 
broad indexing service for nursing periodicals, 
she must abstract and index for the benefit of 
the nursing personnel. 


Scannell, Katherine T. “Organizing our Li- 
brary,” The American Journal of Nursing, XLIX 
(November, 1959), 733. 

A small nursing school library was _ profes- 
sionally organized from its beginning and is 
therefore able to adequately meet the needs of 
the nursing educational plan. 


PATIENTS’ LIBRARIES 


Bursinger, Bess C. “Neuro-Psychiatric Hospital 
Library,” Library Journal. LXXIX (November 
15, 1954), 2153-55. 

The descriptions of how to help patients in 
mental hospitals through library service are 
definite and detailed. Good suggestions on how 
to use patient assistants. 


Cohoe, Edith. “Bibliotherapy for handicapped 
children,” NEA Journal, XLIX (May, 1960), 34- 
36. 

The author, a teacher for blind and partially 
seeing students, discusses the use of biblio- 
therapy in the classroom and appends a list of 
fiction and biography which she has found use- 


ful. 


Coville, Walter J. “Bibliotherapy: Some Practi- 
cal Considerations,” Hospital Progress, XLI 
(April, 1960), 138+, (May, 1960), 20+. 


The chief of clinical psychology services at 
St. Vincent’s Hospital in New York City traces 
the history of bibliotherapy, discusses its aims, 
cites applications in various types of situations, 
and concludes “the value of bibliotherapy is gen- 
erally accepted and at times one wonders why 
its practice is limited to so few.” 


Delaney, Sadie P. “Time’s Telling,” Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin, XXIX (February, 1955), 461-63. 

Excellent discussion of how the educational, 
recreational, and therapeutic functions of a 
Veterans’ Hospital library are applied to the 
different kinds of patients. 


Flandorf, Vera. “Administration of the Reading 
Program in the Pediatrics Department of a Hos- 
pital,” The Catholic Library World, XXX (De- 
cember, 1958), 171-72. 

Practical, simple pointers are given on how to 
offer the best library service to sick children. 
The librarian’s responsibility to prepare the 
nurses for the “story lady experience” is dis- 
cussed. 


McNamara, Mary. “Hospital Librarian Pro- 
motes Hospital,” Library Journal, LXXXII 
(May 1, 1957), 1174-75. 

How the hospital public relations can be 
helped or harmed by the policies of the patients’ 
library. 


Moody, Edna Pearl. “Books Bring Hope,” Li- 
brary Journal, LXXVII (March 1, 1952), 387- 
92. 

From her experience as a librarian in a men- 
tal hospital, the author gives many helpful sug- 
gestions for bibliotherapy. 


Ryan, Mary Jane. “Bibliotherapy and Psy- 
chiatry: Changing Concepts, 1937-1957,” Spe- 
cial Libraries, XLVIII (May-June, 1957), 197- 
99. 

A summary of the developments in the science 
of psychiatry which require corresponding devel- 
opments in bibliotherapy. 


Ticknor, William E. “Books in the Fight Against 
Tuberculosis,” Library Journal, LXXXI (No- 
vember 1, 1956), 2499-2502. 

The emotional factors involved in tuberculo- 
sis must be econsidered in helping recovery. 
Uses examples of real cases in which reading 
was definitely a help to recovery, and cites the 
variety of services possible for long-term pa- 
tients. eee 
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New AP FX Paperbound Reprints 


Meprrations FoR Women. Jean Beaven 
Abernethy, editor. “One of the best vol- 
umes of meditations that we have seen in 
a long time.”—Pulpit Digest. “Representa- 
tive of the best that women in varying 
walks of life are thinking today.”—Chris- 
tian ‘ Advocate 384 pages Fl 69¢ 


Riches oF THE Kincpom. Grace Noll 
Crowell. “Mrs. Crowell’s keen insight into 
the Bible’s meaning and its use for per- 
sonal devotions is again demonstrated in 
this choice collection of 25 meditations.”— 
The Watchman-Examiner 

128 pages F4 69¢ 
SprrrruaL Hitttrops. Ralph Spaulding 
Cushman. “Those who look upon their 
religion as a personal experience which 
may be deepened by such religious ex- 
ercises will find this book an aid to their 
devotional life.”—Garrett Tower 

160 pages F5 69¢ 
Tue Eventnc Artar. Carl Wallace Petty. 
Sixteen stimulating meditations, dealing 
with such topics as Faith, Hope, Fear, and 
Success. Valuable to ministers as an 
abundant source of illustrative passages. 
Laymen will appreciate the readable style. 


192 pages F7 69¢ 


Ten Rutes For Lrvinec. Clovis G. Chap- 
pell. “Of all the books written about the 
ten commandments, it may be doubted 
whether any has ever interpreted them so 
vividly.”—Christian Century. “Inspiring to 
read.”—Church Managment 

176 pages F2 95¢ 
Sermons For Speciat Days. Charles M. 
Crowe. “A source book of sermon material 
for special days.”—The Pulpit. “The vol- 
ume is valuable . . . for inspiration, for a 
source of ideas, and for a body of factual 
information.”—The Lutheran 

176 pages F3 95¢ 
Peter AND His Lorp. Clarence E. Mac- 
artney. “An inductive biography of a 
many-sided man. . . . The reader is al- 
ways aware of the proximity of Peter to 
Christ.”—Pulpit Digest. “Many helps and 
practical _illustrations.”—Christian | Ob- 
server 248 pages F6 95¢ 


Tuere Are SERMONS IN Srortes. Wil- 
liam L. Stidger. “Human interest stories 
that have grown out of life situations, 
covering a wide range of topics and deal- 
ing with many personalities . . . the great 
and near-great.”—The Lutheran 


152 pages F8 95¢ 
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The way into books 


by Roderick L. Haig-Brown 


Samuel Johnson said that people who don’t 
read “have nothing to think and very little to 
say.” In its time that was a pretty harsh re- 
mark, because a very large number of people 
couldn’t read. Today nearly everyone can read 
but Johnson would, I am sure, be very quick 
to point out that no greater proportion of them 
does read than did so in his day. The rest still 
end up with “nothing to think and little to 
say.” 

Since this is so under modern conditions 
when people can read, I am inclined to think 
it is as it should be. Many people do not want 
to think and do not want to talk about any- 
thing that matters very much. And if they do 
not want to, why should they? But it remains 
important to give them the chance to make a 
positive decision about it—to show them what 
reading is and can be, and that having some- 
thing to think and something to say can be 
quite pleasant when one gets used to it. 

Johnson also said: “A man ought to read 
just as inclination leads him; for what he reads 
as a task will do him little good. A young man 
should read five hours in a day and so may 
acquire a great deal of knowledge.” I find my- 
self very much in sympathy with this state- 
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ment. Reading should be very little guided 
from outside, and there must be plenty of it to 
do any good. 

Children and young people should have a 
chance to read and, beyond that, a chance to 
know what reading can give them. If they then 
reject it, there is little more to be done. The 
question is: What is a chance to read and what 
constitutes a chance to find the joy and satis- 
faction of reading? 


PEOPLE, NOT NATIONS 


It is a mistake to separate books into nation- 
alities. The best books do not so separate them- 
selves: they are translated into many languages 
and read by many nationalities. Because they 
deal with universalt hings, they find echoes of 
experience in everyone. A local book or a 
national book may have some special value 
because it is closer to the experience of its 
readers, and for this reason it will become 
particularly desirable within a certain locality 
or nation. But while this value deserves recog- 
nition, perhaps especially for young people, it 
is important not to confuse it with greatness or 
even excellence. A book is good, bad, or in- 
different in itself and not by reason of its 
national origin. 

It is very important to give young people a 
chance to understand, from the very start, that 
books are the products of men and women, not 
of nations, nor of factions, nor even of fac- 
tories. I say this because of a recent experience 
with a group of elementary school children 
who were brought to my study to see an author 
at work. The teacher explained that some of the 
books they had read had their start in this 


‘room. “Here?” asked one little girl. “You 


mean like this on the desk?” “Yes,” said the 
teacher, “what did you think?” “Why,” said 
the little girl, “I thought they made them up in 
factories.” 

The librarian must look out upon the whole 
of literature, upon world literature in the grand 
sense, as the realm that should be opened to 
the child. This is an attitude of mind rather 
than any immediate practical achievement. But 
only :f the attitude is there, in full force and 
virtue, can the way be opened to the achieve- 
ment. 
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In Canada we do, of course, give special 
attention to Canadian books, and our children 
will naturally give them more than an even 
break. We want to see ourselves as our own 
countrymen see us. We want to read our own 
history as it reveals itself to a Canadian mind. 
We want to see our present and explore our 
future, examine our institutions, test our feel- 
ings, in the light of Canadian experience. Until 
recently all these things were luxuries we could 
barely afford. We are just beginning to recog- 
nize and realize a Canadian literature that fills 
many needs. This is a help, I am quite sure, 
both to librarians who would lead childrer into 
literature and to children who would find their 
way into it. 

If we overemphasize things Canadian in our 
early reading, I think we may be forgiven for 
doing so. Until recently we have had to borrow 
most of our heroes from British and American 
writings. It is good for us to know that Mac- 
Kenzie and Fraser and Thompson were heroes 
as well as Lewis and Clark, good to know that 
the law and order of the Northwest Mounted 
Police and our great early judges have a glory 
and meaning perhaps greater than that of the 
frontier marshal and the U.S. Cavalry. We are 
busy finding ourselves, and that is one of the 
ways of our young people into literature. 


SPECIAL INTERESTS OF CHILDREN 


There is a librarian’s saying—I am sure it 
must have been first said by a librarian—that 
“a boy may not be interested in books, but 


e Mr. Haig-Brown 
made this address in 
Montreal, June 22, at 
a joint meeting of the 
ALA Children’s Serv- 
ices and Young Adult 
Services divisions 
with the Canadian 
Association of Chil- 
dren’s Librarians and 
the Canadian Library 
Association’s Young 
People’s Section. His assigned subject was Cana- 
dian Books in English for Children and Young 
Adults, 


there are books about things a boy is interested 
in.” The implication is that a child can be 
shown that books are useful, or that they can 
contribute to the pleasures he finds in other, 
usually more active, pursuits. Once he accepts 
this, there is always a reasonable hope that 
he may go a step further and realize that read- 
ing in itself can become a satisfying and lively 
interest. 

This appeal to special interests is a perfectly 
legitimate one. One of the functions of books 
and reading is to supply information, and an- 
other is to supply pleasure through vicarious 
experience. Books on such matters as baseball 
and football, guns and hunting, skin diving, 
skiing, hot rods and fishing rods belong in all 
young people’s libraries and are read in Can- 
ada with the same interest as they are else- 
where. And Canadian girls in the country 
areas, and I suspect also in the cities, read 
“horse books”—horse books of every conceiv- 
able kind from the most intricately technical to 
the most outrageously fictional. 

Reading that remains limited to these special 
interests is, however, little more than a pacifier 
—it keeps children quiet, gives them something 
to do, lets them fill out little cards to satisfy 
teachers. It does not of itself lead into that mas- 
sive accumulation of human thought and feel- 
ing and experience that is literature. 

There have always been good natural read- 
ers—children or sometimes older people who 
turn to books with omnivorous delight from the 
first opportunity. These may present some 
special challenges for librarians, but no real 
problems. Many children are directed toward 
good reading by family influence and example. 
A librarian’s problem here is simply that of 
keeping up with the child, of detecting the 
standards that have been reached and advanc- 
ing them when possible. But the art of reading 
does not come naturally or by family example 
to enough children to ensure that under our 
systems—Canadian and American—construc- 
tive and intelligent people go out into society 
in sufficient quantity to protect and maintain 
human progress. Social democracy, which we 
both prefer and practice, holds the illusion that 
every man’s opinion is as good as the next. 
This is a pathetic weakness, and it can be 
countered only by creating a higher proportion 
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of people whose opinions really are worth 
something. Librarians have an important part 
to play in this. 

I am thinking now of librarians as not 
merely keepers of books, but knowers of books 
and lovers of books. Reading and knowing 
books, I suspect, is the first duty of librarians. 
Only after that are the classification systems 
and the mechanics of library-keeping impor- 
tant. A librarian in his library is an authority 
—on books. He will be consulted and his 
opinions will be valued. For many there is no 
other way into the essential world of books 
than through the librarian. 


TEACHERS AS READERS 


If I were a children’s librarian I think my 
first and greatest care would be the teachers of 
children. We have in Canada, as I am sure 
you have in the United States, great numbers 
of uneducated teachers—nonreading teachers, 
that is, for the two are indissolubly insepara- 
ble; the failure of method without broad 
knowledge is absolute. But most teachers are 
on the edge of being readers. A good high 
school librarian, a good small-town librarian, 
a good city librarian can, by understanding 
the needs of teachers, by studying their in- 
terests and inclinations, and above all by know- 
ing books and literature, do more for children’s 
reading through service to teachers than in any 
other way. If teachers are readers, the children 
who have it in them to read at all will come to 
you more than half prepared for what you have 
to offer. 

Here let me digress for a moment to a 
sharply practical consideration. In our country 
—perhaps also in the United States—books 
are not considered the tools of a teacher’s trade. 
A government, theoretically composed of think- 
ing men, does not consider teachers’ nor, I 
suspect, librarians’ book purchases as legiti- 
mate income-tax deductions. Whether teachers 
and librarians have made representations about 
this, I do not know. If they have not, they 
should. Every book and periodical a teacher 
buys, every book and periodical a librarian 
buys, is inevitably a tool of his trade. Further- 
more, teachers and librarians would not have 
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to make representations about anything so self- 
evident as this were it not that nonreading 
people elect legislators who do not understand 
the importance of reading. 

I see the librarian as a dispenser of books, 
someone concerned not with how many books 
are on the shelves, but how many can be kept 
in circulation. Of course there are budgets to 
be considered and losses to be accounted for 
and a mass of administrative details to be at- 
tended to that have little to do with books as 
books. But I do not see the librarian as a cold 
servant of files and catalogs, I see him as the 
sympathetic friend of all who come to the li- 
brary, knowing that books are for people and 
unread books are of little value. If this is an 
erroneous picture, please do not disillusion me. 
This may be a writer’s view, but I think that 
the ideal fate for a library book is to become 
worn out and replaced. If it is lost before it is 
worn out, that is sad; but it is far better lost 
and loved than left on the shelves. 


GOOD AND BAD WRITING 


Only good writing can suggest and reveal the 
power of good literature—reason enough in it- 
self for librarians to know the difference be- 
tween good and bad writing and to know which 
books on their shelves are well written and 
which badly written. 

For young children and for most older chil- 
dren the power of good writing is most readily 
revealed in narrative. A good story encloses 
and enfolds a child, takes him up with it, 
creates a world for him and gives him mem- 
ories. That is why Canadian children read 
the Hornblower stories of C. S. Forester, which 
are not Canadian stories at all, and the Jalna 
stories of Mazo de la Roche, which are Ca- 
nadian, and J. B. Lippincott’s animal stories, 
which are American—good stories, of whatever 
nationality, well told in good language. » 

Young children also like stories with which 
they can readily identify themselves. That is 
why boys like stories of both world wars, pref- 
erably of the forces of their own nation and 
preferably true—an official war history, even 
though officially dull in spots, may be read to 
tatters. Little girls like what my daughter calls 
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“girl” stories—stories of somewhat older girls, 
perhaps Canadian, perhaps American, perhaps 
English. As I remember it, distantly over the 
years, when a small boy at school one eagerly 
read stories about larger boys in larger schools. 
It seems natural enough to be inevitable, and 
while the majority of such stories may not be of 
the highest order, they fill a need of some sort 
and probably play their part in creating an 
interest in reading for the sake of reading. 


POETRY 


It is important not to forget the power of 
narrative poems. Good modern narrative 
poems that appeal readily to children are 
scarce, and fashion tends away from the great 
Victorians. Fashion of this sort is readily im- 
posed upon children—their elders and betters 
simply hide the poets and their work away 
from them. I believe this is a serious mistake. 
The narrative poems of people like Scott, 
Tennyson, and Kipling are supremely good 
work and can have immense appeal. They are 
also readily recognizable as good work, as 
precise literary form that powerfully and ex- 
actly achieves its purpose. Once read, they be- 
come valued memories and almost inevitably 
lead into the search for further experience. 
Nor would I have you forget such poets as 
Oliver Goldsmith and Thomas Love Peacock. 
Among the moderns, Stephen Vincent Benét 
and Edna St. Vincent Millay come readily to 
mind. The reach from good narrative verse 
into the finest poetry is not really very far, and 
a child who has found his satisfactions in nar- 
rative is ready to make it. 

I could pursue this matter further and tell 
you that the product of modern education lacks 
an educated frame of reference, but I am sure 
you have heard it all before. The child or adult 
who lacks all knowledge of Greek and Roman 
literature comes to most modern literature at a 
grave disadvantage. Perhaps the answer to this 
is in the modern translations of the classics, 
and especially in the work of Robert Graves; 
but a suggestion such as this is in the nature of 
repairs for adults rather than opportunity for 
children. I can only urge upon you the impor- 
tance of encouraging any sign of interest in 


Greek and Roman civilization. 

I have so far been neglecting books written 
especially for children. This is at least partly 
because I believe that children were never 
better served in this way than they are today. 
Never before have there been children’s books 
in such variety and quantity, so well written, 
planned, produced, and illustrated. A librari- 
an’s difficulty must be to find the ideal ways 
among all this excellence. I can suggest only a 
few guiding rules. In the first place, avoid all 
simplifications, abridgments, and _ rewrites. 
They do not belong on library shelves or any- 
where else that I know of. Try, if you can, to 
keep away from those long series of books 
written around a single character or shell of a 
character. You can’t avoid them—they fill a 
need, I know, and even the most alert of chil- 
dren is likely to find a way into them and drug 
himself with a quick surfeit. For many children 
they become an addiction as deadly as mari- 
juana and may provide years of insulation 
from anything that could really be called read- 
ing. 

It is important to look for good simple style, 
sharp characterization, and concrete situations, 
all of which are made to carry ideas naturally 
and effectively. These are the modern standards 
of children’s writing, and there is no need to 
bother much with books that do not come up to 
them. 

Nonfiction books probably maintain even 
higher standards, on the average, than fiction. 
I do not profess to know my way around them 
as I am sure you do, but in the United States 
you have a series of historical biography called 
the Landmark Series; we in Canada have a 
rough equivalent, narrower in scope and di- 
rected I think to rather older children, called 
Great Stories of Canada. Our children read 
your Landmark Series and I hope there is also 
a place in your libraries for our series. We all 
benefit by exchanges of this sort. 

Books of these types lead readily into more 
advanced reading, and librarians should be 
very quick to serve any sign of such awakening 
interest. The straightforward biography of an 
early explorer may lead to curiosity about his 
contemporaries, the native peoples he met with, 
the particular country he traversed, the events 
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that followed his discoveries. A library should 
be ready to provide further reading on these 
and similar points, and a librarian should be 
alert to suggest alternative sources when his 
own are exhausted. As a simple example of 
this type of progressive reading, I should like 
to tell of a Grade XI student in a rural western 
high school. This Canadian boy happened on 
an account of Confederate generals in an ency- 
clopedia. He knew little or nothing of the Civil 
War and very little more of American history 
in general, but the southern generals interested 
him and he read in quick succession such books 
as Reveille in Washington, This Hallowed 
Ground, The Crisis, The Epic of America, Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come, and John Brown’s 
Body. He may or may not become one more 
dedicated student of the American Civil War— 
I rather hope he will not. But he had learned a 
lot about reading and the power of libraries in 
a very short while, and there is an excellent 
chance the he will apply it to many other sub- 
jects. 

The move from children’s reading into adult 
reading should never be delayed or held back. 
Naturally a librarian is sometimes afraid that 
a child may be discouraged by a book that is 
“too old” or “too difficult.” It is a fair com- 
ment to suggest this—doing so sets up a chal- 
lenge that is more than likely to be accepted— 
but it is wrong to insist on it. I will venture the 
proposition that an adult book which holds a 
child’s interest is always better for him than a 
child’s book. There may be exceptions to this, 
but they are not many and are not likely to be 
found in libraries designed primarily for chil- 
dren. 


VALID CENSORSHIP 


Censorship by exclusion is, I suppose, part 
of a librarian’s duties. But I suggest to you that 
the censorship should always be on literary 
rather than on moral grounds. Any educated 
person—TI am choosing my words with care— 
knows or has ready means of knowing that 
The Catcher in the Rye is a good book, seri- 
ously and purposefully written by an able 
writer, and therefore an effective and valuable 
means of adding growth and interest to a child’s 
mind. I think it is immensely to the credit of 
librarians that they have stood firmly against 
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the literary ignorance of educators and admin- 
istrators and declared themselves on these 
points. 

A declaration for a book on literary grounds 
is always a declaration on safe grounds—it 
may not always protect jobs, but it protects 
integrity and it is easily supported. And in this 
particular case there is also the justification of 
the special interest—almost the special claim 
of children on the book’s contents. 

No doubt some of you are wondering about 
other books of high literary quality and doubt- 
ful content. I can tell you a little story about 
at least one of them. Last fall I was autograph- 
ing books in a store when the librarian of a 
private school brought several of the older boys 
down to see me. They were politely interested 
in this healthy assignment, though rather less 
so than was the librarian. Three or four of 
them slipped away while her attention was still 
engaged and quickly purchased copies of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover. I admit this delighted me 
and I am sure they got a lot of added pleasure 
from their well-conducted enterprise. But I 
wonder if it was any better for them to get the 
book in this way than with the full consent of 
authority. They are going to read it because it 
is now a part of English literature and it is 
entirely unlikely that they can be harmed by it; 
but the illicit acquisition no doubt raises hopes 
of harm which should not be there and so risks 
making a disappointment out of what should 
have been a fine literary experience. 


CANADIAN CHILDREN FIND A WAY 


I am not at all sure I have filled my assign- 
ment properly. Perhaps I should have given 
you long lists of titles and authors that are 
read by Canadian children, but I cannot feel 
that this would have served any very useful 
purpose. Canadian children read much like 
children anywhere. They are interested in 
stories about their own country, in stories of 
adventure, travel, and the frontier. Books like 
Farley Mowat’s People of the Deer, R. M. Pat- 
terson’s Dangerous River, Stanwell-Fletcher’s 
Driftwood Valley, and Eric Collier’s Three 
against the Wilderness are modern equivalents 
of Charles Roberts and Ernest Seton Thomp- 
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son and in some ways superior to them, though 
these are also still read. 

Canadian children have rather a strong 
special interest in Canadian history ai the mo- 
ment, at least partly in compensation for a 
surfeit of American and British history. They 
also read books like Anne of Green Gables and 


The Secret Garden and Treasure Island because | 


the authors of these books have a special way 
into the desires of a child’s heart. They turn 
readily to a book like The Diary of Anne Frank 
if their attention is directed to it—not merely 
because it has a special contemporary interest, 
but because it is a touching human document. 
My twelve-year-old daughter had read Joy 
Adamson’s Born Free within three hours of its 


arrival in the house. Children read books like | 


Hugh McLennan’s Barometer Rising, and no 
doubt go on in time to other works by this fine 
Canadian novelist. 

Canadian children also read many books that 


are not much good for anything, but I doubt if | 
they are greatly harmed by doing so. Inferior | 


standards of thinking and writing do not enter- 
tain a competent mind for very long—it 
reaches out for better things. One of the most 
important duties of a librarian is to make sure 
that better things are always within reach. 
Good reading is a constant search—for enter- 
tainment and excitement, for knowledge and 
understanding and ideas. The librarian is the 
guardian and guide on this search, and in large 
measure the protector of its standards. Li- 
brarians are undoubtedly the most powerful 
single influence in book publishing today, and 
children’s librarians can well take much of the 
credit for the present high standards of chil- 
dren’s books. I am not sure what rewards 
children’s librarians ask of their work—per- 
haps more good children’s books to keep the 
customers happy. But the greatest reward must 
always be in watching the first stirrings of true 
intellectual curiosity, in giving guidance and 
stimulation to keep that curiosity alive and 
growing, and in seeing it reach out at last into 
the world of adult books. 

Whether or not this is a reward, it is a serv- 
ice of supreme importance. Without good read- 
ing, human growth is slow at best. Without 


human growth, no civilization can long survive. 
eee 
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The 1961 Newbery and Caldecott awards 


by Jean A. Merrill 


Scott O’Dell’s /sland of the Blue Dolphins, 
published by the Houghton Mifflin Company, 
has been named the most distinguished contri- 
bution to American children’s literature in 
1960, making him the recipient of the 40th 
Newbery Medal. Nicolas Sidjakov, who il- 
lustrated Baboushka and the Three Kings, 
published by Parnassus Press, will receive the 
Caldecott Medal awarded each year to the 
artisi of the most distinguished picture book 
for chiidren. 

Set on a remote island off the California 
coast, Island of the Blue Dolphins is a haunt- 
ingly beautiful story of an Indian girl who 
chose to stay behind with her young brother 
when the remaining members of their tribe 
were taken to the mainland to escape the dep- 
redations of Aleutian fur hunters. After her 
brother was killed by wild dogs, Karana lived 
alone for years, providing herself with the 
weapons, food, and shelter necessary for her 
survival. In her solitude, she turned to the 
animals and birds around her for companion- 
ship, especially to Rontu, a wild dog she man- 
aged to capture and tame. When her long- 
awaited rescuers finally found her and took 
her to Mission Santa Barbara, Karana was 
wearing an otter cape, a skirt made of cormo- 
rant feathers, and a handsome necklace and 
earrings. Superbly written, this first person 
account will make a lasting impression on its 
young readers. 

In his Author’s Note at the end of the book, 
Mr. O’Dell states that the island, now a secret 
U.S. naval base, was discovered in 1602 by a 
Spaniard in search of a port where treasure 
galleons from the Philippines could find shel- 
ter in case of distress. He named it La Isla de 
San Nicolas. Mr. O’Dell adds, “The girl Rob- 
inson Crusoe whose story I have attempted to 
re-create actually lived alone on this island 
from 1835-1853, and is known to history as 


e Miss Merrill, director of work with children at 
the Kansas City Public Library, is chairman of 
the Newbery and Caldecott Award Committee of 
the Children’s Services Division. 


“The Lost Woman of San Nicolas.” Father 
Gonzales of the Mission Santa Barbara be- 
friended her after her rescue, and her record 
is still preserved there. These few historical 
facts have inspired a book that is truly dis- 
tinguished. 

Island of the Blue Dolphins is the first book 


Scott O'Dell 


Scott O’Dell has written for young people, al- 
though his several books for adults have es- 
tablished him as an authority on the history 
of California. A native of Los Angeles, Mr. 
O’Dell has traveled widely and now lives in 
an old mining town in the mountains east of 
San Diego. Formerly active in both the news- 
paper world and the film industry, he now 
devotes all of his time to writing. One of his 
best-known adult books is Country of the Sun, 
an informal history and guide to Southern 
California. 

Runners-up for the Newbery Award: Ger- 
ald Johnson—America Moves Forward, Mor- 
row; Jack Schaefer—Old Ramon, Houghton 
Mifflin; and George Selden—The Cricket in 
Times Square, Ariel. 

Nicolas Sidjakov has traveled a long road 
since his childhood—from Riga, Latvia, his 
birthplace, to San Francisco, California. With 
his Russian emigré parents, young Nicolas 
fled Latvia before the Russians took over the 
country early in World War II. The end of 
the war found him in Paris, where he studied 
painting at the Beaux Arts before beginning 
his career as a free-lance illustrator and de- 
signer. Much of his early work was designing 
posters for the French motion picture indus- 
try. 
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There followed a period of exciting growth 
and experience as Mr. Sidjakov explored new 
ideas in the graphic arts. With Paris as a hub, 
he traveled, lived, and worked in Italy, Swit- 
zerland, and Germany. In addition to the in- 
spiration and stimulation he received, he be- 
came proficient in speaking five languages. At 
about this time Nicolas Sidjakov met an at- 
tractive young American girl on the staff of 
the U.S. Embassy in Paris. Before long, Jean 
McFarland became Mrs. Sidjakov, and the 
young couple came to the United States in 
1954. With their young son they now live in 
Sausalito, overlooking San Francisco Bay. 
Recognized as a leading designer in the field 
of graphic arts, Mr. Sidjakov’s award-win- 
ning work has been widely exhibited. 

Nicolas Sidjakov did his first work in chil- 
dren’s books in 1957 when he illustrated The 
Friendly Beasts, by Laura N. Baker. This 
book was selected by the New York Times as 
one of the ten best-illustrated children’s books 
of the year. The stimulation, pleasure, and 
warm response he received from this experi- 
ence gave him a strong desire to illustrate an- 
other children’s book. The perfect opportu- 
nity came early in 1960 when he was asked to 
illustrate Baboushka and the Three Kings. 
With his Russian heritage, Mr. Sidjakov was 
able to give full creative expression through 
design, form, and color to this old Christmas 
folk tale, adapted by Ruth Robbins. He 
brought to his pictures a deep feeling for the 
primitive country, its colors and its landscape. 


Text by Ruth Robbins, illustrated by Nicolas Sidjakov, 
Baboushka and the Three Kings is published by Parnas- 
sus Press. 


**+## Baboushka went back to her sweeping 
and scrubbing. Her work finished, she sat down 
to a lonely supper close by the stove. #### 
The warmth of the fire reached into her heart. 
She felt a sudden tenderness and joy for the 
new born Child. * **“What grand gentlemen, 
those three! They did seem like kings,” she 
said aloud. “It is no ordinary Babe they seek. 
Yes! I must go and follow them!” + #* #* #+# 
**%* To find the new Babe, to offer Him her 
gift, was now her one yearning. This thought 


burned in her mind like a candle in the dark. 


Nicolas Sidjakov 


After deciding that an old, long discontinued 
type face, ATF’s Invitation, would be just right 
for Baboushka, Mr. Sidjakov and his fellow- 
designer searched the old typographers of New 
York and San Francisco until they found 
enough to have the book set in type, page by 
page. The distinctive result is a perfect blend- 
ing of text, illustrations, and format. 

The runner-up for the Caldecott Award: 
Leo Lionni—I/nch by Inch, Obolensky. 

The 1961 Newbery and Caldecott Award 
winners were announced on March 13 from 
the New York office of Frederic G. Melcher, 
the donor of the medals. At this time, Mr. 
Melcher turned the medals over to the ALA 
Children’s Services Division. They will be 
presented to Mr. O’Dell and Mr. Sidjakov at 
the Newbery-Caldecott Dinner to be held on 
the evening of July 11 in the Rainbow Room 
of the Pick-Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, 
during the annual conference of the American 


Library Association. eee 





Notable children’s books 
of 1960 


Selected by the Book Evaluation Committee of the 
Children’s Services Division, American Library 
Association, aided by suggestions from children’s 
librarians in twenty-two cities. MARIAN SCHROE- 
THER, children’s librarian, Waukegan Public Li- 
brary, is chairman of the committee. 


A B C, by Bruno Munari. Illustrated by the au- 
thor. World, $3.50. A stunning alphabet book 
conceived and executed with originality, imagi- 
nation, and wit. Clear, brilliant colors. 

America Moves Forward; a History for 
Peter, by Gerald White Johnson. Illustrated 
by Leonard Everett Fisher. Morrow, $3.95. 
Completes a trilogy presenting American his- 
tory in a fresh, vigorous manner. The first two 
books are America Is Born and America Grows 
Up. 

Baboushka and the Three Kings, adapted by 
Ruth Robbins. Illustrated by Nicolas Sid- 
jakov. Parnassus, $2.50. Striking pictures in 
rich colors illustrate this skillfully retold Rus- 
sian folk tale. A book distinguished for unity 
of subject, illustration, and design. 

The Bearcat, by Annabel Johnson and Edgar 
Johnson. Harper, $2.95. Characters are sharply 
drawn in a tense, thought-provoking story of 
the development of a boy who is drawn into 
the workers’ struggle to unionize in a Montana 
mining town. 

Bedtime for Frances, by Russell Hoban. Illus- 
trated by Garth Williams. Harper, $2.50. The 
familiar bedtime-delaying tactics of small chil- 
dren are mirrored with gentle humor in a be- 
guiling picture-book story of a little badger. 


**. . . While the pit forms around the seed: the ovary 
becomes a drupe.’’ Photographs illustrate A Fruit Is 
Born by J. M. Guilcher and R. H. Noailles (Sterling 
Nature Series). 


“How can the wind have a job?" said Frances to her 
sleepy father, in Garth Williams’ illustration from Bed- 
time for Frances, by Russell Hoban. (Harper and Broth- 
ers.) 


The Blue Boat, by William Mayne. Illustrated 
by Geraldine Spence. Dutton, $2.95. The sum- 
mer-holiday adventures of two young boys in a 
pretend world of their own making. An engag- 
ing blend of make-believe and reality. 

Brady, by Jean Fritz. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. 
Coward-McCann, $3.50. In a believable and 
satisfying narrative the son of an underground 
railroad agent learns to control his tongue, 
forms his own opinion about slavery, and acts 
with judgment when the need arises. 


Castaways in Lilliput, by Henry Winterfeld. 
Translated by Kyrill Schabert. Illustrated by 
William E. Hutchinson. Harcourt, $3.00. An in- 
genious and delightful fantasy in which three 
children find themselves in  Lilliput—com- 
pletely modernized since Gulliver’s day. 

Caxton’s Challenge, by Cynthia Harnett. Ilus- 
trated by the author. World, $3.95. Fifteenth- 
century London comes alive in the engrossing 
tale of a young apprentice embroiled in the 
conflict between two conniving scriveners and 
William Caxton. 

The Challenge of the Sea, by Arthur Charles 
Clarke. Illustrated by Alex Schomburg. Holt, 
$3.95. Challengingly the author explores the 
mysteries of the underwater frontier and en- 
visions future utilization of its resources. 





Chendru; the Boy and the Tiger, by Astrid 
Bergman Sucksdorff. English version by Wil- 
liam Sansom. Harcourt, $3.25. Fine color 
photographs portray the friendship between a 
boy and a tiger and life in a jungle village in 
India. 


The Cricket in Times Square, by George Sel- 
den Thompson (George Selden, pseud.). Ilus- 
trated by Garth Williams, Ariel, $3.50. A cap- 
tivating tale of a country cricket who is be- 
friended by a mouse, a cat, and a boy in a sub- 
way station newsstand. Charming illustrations. 


Devils’ Hill, by Nan Chauncey. Illustrated by 
Geraldine Spence. Watts, $2.95. Characters and 
setting are vividly delineated in this story of a 
family living in a wild and primitive region of 
Tasmania. 


A Dog on Barkham Street, by Mary Slattery 
Stolz. Illustrated by Leonard Shortall. Harper, 
$2.50. A boy’s seemingly insurmountable prob- 
lems—to be allowed a dog and to be free of 
a bully’s tormenting—are solved in a story 
written with insight and humor. 


Dwarf Long-Nose, by Wilhelm Hauff. Trans- 
lated by Doris Orgel. Illustrated by Maurice 
Sendak. Random, $2.95. A German 
fairy tale delightfully illustrated 
with sturdy, humorous drawings 
which match exactly the folk qual- 

ity of the story. 


A Fruit Is Born, by Jean Michel 
Guilcher and Robert Henri 
Noailles. Illustrated. Sterling, 
$2.50. Scientific information lu- 
cidly presented in brief text, cap- 
tions, and remarkable closeup pho- 
tographs. One of four titles com- 
prising a unique nature series. 


Going Barefoot, by Aileen Lucia 
Fisher. Illustrated by Adrienne 
Adams. Crowell, $3.00. The antici- 
pation and joy of going barefoot 
are pleasingly evoked in spontan- 


eous rhyming text and sensitive color draw- 
ings. 

The Golden Footprints, by Jun Iwamatsu 
(Taro Yashima, pseud.) and Hatoju Muku. 
Illustrated by Taro Yashima. World, $2.95. A 
poignant story of a boy and three foxes in a 
mountain region of Japan. Evocative writing 
and illustration. 


Greek Gods and Heroes, by Robert Graves. II- 
lustrated by Dimitris Davis. Doubleday, $2.95. 
A classicist’s fresh and witty interpretation of 
the Greek myths. For older readers already 
familiar with the more standard versions. 


Grishka and the Bear, by Rene Guillot. Trans- 
lated by Gwen Marsh. Illustrated by Joan Kid- 
dell-Monroe. Criterion, $2.75. Primitive village 
life and superstitions are revealed in the haunt- 
ing story of a Siberian boy and his bear cub. 


The Happy Days, by Yong-ik Kim. Illustrated 
by Arthur Marokvia. Little, $3.50. Set in post- 
war rural Korea, a memorable story of a boy’s 
intense efforts to obtain an education for him- 
self and a school for the village. 


Heather and Broom, ed. by Leclaire Alger 
(Sorche Nic Leodhas, pseud.). Illustrated by 
Consuela Joerns. Holt, $3.25. Tales from the 
Scottish highlands retold with liveliness, hu- 
mor, and Gaelic flavor. 


The Iliad of Homer, retold by Barbara Leonie 
Picard. Illustrated by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. 
Walck, $3.50. A dignified yet spirited retelling 
of Homer’s epic poem. Appropriate illustra- 
tions. 


Inch by Inch, by Leo Lionni. Illustrated by the 
author. Obolensky, $3.50. Simplicity, original- 
ity, and arresting design mark this picture 
book about a clever earthworm. 


Island of the Blue Dolphins, by Scott O'Dell. 
Houghton, $2.75. An unforgettable first-person 
narrative of the experiences of an Indian girl 
who lived alone on a rocky island off the Cali- 
fornia coast for eighteen years. 


Knight’s Fee, by Rose- 
mary Sutcliff. Illustrated 
by Charles Keeping. 
Walck, $3.50. The rise of 
orphaned Randal from 
castle dog-boy to lord of 
the manor. An absorbing 
historical novel which re- 
creates feudal life in elev- 
enth-century England. 
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The Little Tiny Rooster, by William Lipkind 
(Will, pseud.) and Nicholas Mordvinoff (Ni- 
colas, pseud.). Illustrated by Nicolas. Har- 
court, $3.25. A bantam rooster proves his worth 
in a picture book with boldly colored, effec- 
tively designed drawings. 

Map Making, the Art That Became a Sci- 
ence, by Lloyd Arnold Brown. Illustrated. 
Little, $4.75. Surveys the history of cartogra- 
phy showing clearly and simply how man de- 
veloped instruments and methods for measur- 
ing the earth. 

Meet the Austins, by Madeleine L’Engle. Illus- 
trated. Vanguard, $3.00. The doings of a lik- 
able family are chronicled with warmth and un- 
usual perception by the twelve-year-old daugh- 
ter. 


Old Mother Hubbard and Her Dog. Illus- 
trated by Paul Galdone. Whittlesey, $2.25. The 
old nursery tale aptly illustrated with humer- 
ous and appealing drawings. 

Old Ramon, by Jack Warner Schaefer. Illus- 
trated by Harold West. Houghton, $2.50. Ra- 
mon, the wise old shepherd, teaches his young 
charge far more than the ways of tending sheep 
in this short, beautifully written tale of the 
Southwest. 


The Secret Hiding Place, by Rainey Bennett. 
Illustrated by the author. World, $3.00. A gay, 
endearing picture book in which a baby hip- 
popotamus finds a place where he can be alone, 
but not too alone. 


The Secret Language, by Ursula Nordstrom. 
Illustrated by Mary Chalmers. Harper, $2.75. 
The miseries and joys of a young child’s first 
year at boarding school, told with unusual un- 
derstanding and charm. 


The Shoemaker and the Elves, by Jakob Lud- 
wig Karl Grimm and Wilhelm Karl Grimm. 
Illustrated by Adrienne Adams. Translated by 
Wayne Andrews. Scribner, $2.95. A well-loved 
folk tale illustrated with sprightly colored 
drawings. 


The Sleeping Beauty, 
by Jakob Ludwig Karl 
Grimm and Wilhelm Karl 
Grimm. Illustrated by 


“|. . every time she passed the 
stove her long nose bent over 
the pot. Illustration by Maurice 
Sendak from Dwarf Long-Nose 
(Random House). 


Felix Hoffmann. Harcourt, $3.50. Beautiful, 
intricately drawn pictures in subtle colors con- 
vey perfectly the enchantment of this fairy tale. 
The Singing Cave, by Eilis Dillon. Illustrated 
by Stan Campbell. Funk and Wagnalls, $2.95. 
Set on the coast of Ireland, a suspenseful and 
strongly atmospheric tale of the discovery and 
disappearance of a Viking treasure. 


Terrible, Horrible Edie, by Elizabeth Choate 
Spykman. Harcourt, $3.25. Summer fun at the 
shore with the Cares family, particularly with 
Edie who is constantly in trouble of one kind 
or another. Fresh incidents and a likable hero- 
ine. 


This Is Rome, by Miroslav Sasek. Illustrated by 
the author. Macmillan, $3.75. A Swiss artist 
records his impressions of Rome in handsome 
colored drawings and illuminating captions. 


Torrie, by Annabel Johnson and Edgar John- 
son. Harper, $2.75. Traveling westward by 
wagon train a resentful, self-centered girl gains 
a new understanding of herself and her parents. 
A convincing depiction of a girl growing into 
womanhood. 


The Walls of Windy Troy; a biog- 
raphy of Heinrich Schliemann, by 
Marjorie Braymer. Illustrated. 
Harcourt, $3.50. A well-balanced, 
absorbing biography of the Ger- 
man archaeologist who realized his 
lifelong dream of finding Homer’s 
Troy. 


The World of the Pharaohs, by 
Hans Baumann. Photos by Albert 
Burges. Line drawings by Hans 
Peter Renner. Translated by Rich- 
ard and Clara Winston. Pantheon, 
$4.00. A modern Egyptian boy 
learns about the civilization of an- 
cient Egypt and the archaeological 
discoveries which brought it to 
light. Outstanding color photo- 
graphs and line drawings. e@¢@ 





LIBRARY BUILDINGS AND 
EQUIPMENT INSTITUTE 


July 6-8, 1961 


KENT STATE UNIVERSITY, KENT, OHIO 


Sponsored by the Buildings and Equipment Section of the 
Library Administration Division with the Cooperation of 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


Topics and Speakers: 


WELCOME TO THE UNIVERSITY—John B. Nicholson, Librarian, Kent State 
University 

ELEMENTS OF PROGRAMMING—Ralph E. Ellsworth, Director, University of 
Colorado Libraries 

How Bic Is Bic—The Problem of Spatial Relations—Francis J. McCarthy, 
Architect, AIA, San Francisco 

How Do You Buy LIBRARY FURNITURE?; selecting tables, chairs, etc.— 
F. Sigurd Johnson, Consultant, Library Technology Project 

Woop, METAL, PLASTIC—WHICH FOR YOU?—Donald E. Bean, Library Man- 
agement Consultant, Glenview, III. 

CoLor, DESIGN, ACOUSTICS, ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL—Stanley J. Gold- 
stein, Architect, AIA, East Orange, New Jersey. 

LIGHTING—W. S. Fisher, General Electric Co., Nela Park, Ohio. 

INVOLVING OTHERS IN PLANNING: A Panel Discussion 
William Chait—The Situation in the Public Library 
John B. Nicholson—The Situation in the College Library 
Speaker to be announced—The Situation ‘a the School Library 
Speaker to be announced—The Situation in the Special and Institutional 

Library 

SMALL GRrouP DISCUSSIONS AND CRITICISMS of College and University, Pub- 

lic, and School Library Plans will be held on Saturday, July 8. 


For Reservations: 


Write to ALA Library Buildings and Equipment Institute, American 
Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Total Registration Fee: Includes three nights lodging, Banquet 
$39.50 single room Thursday, three meals Friday and 
$34.50 double room Saturday, Breakfast Sunday. 
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What to wear in Cleveland in July 


For women 
by Rita H. Bergman 


If there is anything more sure than death and 
taxes, it’s that come July, the sun shines brightly, 
the temperature drops nightly, shoes and girdles 
fit tightly, cosmetics should be applied lightly, 
and instead of being cross and unsightly, you 
should be comfortable and sprightly. 

The meter doesn’t matter, but there is more 
sense than nonsense in that little rhyme. I have 
always felt that particularly in summer the key- 
stone of a fashionable exterior is comfortable un- 
derpinnings. Cleveland, with her northern hem- 
line wet by Lake Erie’s waters, is often humid in 
July, yet the evenings have been known to turn 
cool enough for a wrap. For you who will be sit- 
ting in air-cooled committee rooms, not so cool 
exhibition halls, eating in air-conditioned restau- 
rants, and, in between, walking in hot summer 
streets, the question of what to wear where is one 
that needs careful consideration. 

Your first thought should be to travel in com- 
fort. A jacket dress is one bright, practical an- 
swer. Whether you choose it in a becoming shade, 
or in smart summer black, your fabric choice 
should be something with enough Dacron to fight 
wrinkles all the way and come out victorious. This 
versatile charmer will take you to dinner at the 
hotel, and with the jacket off and an important 
jeweled pin at the neckline will do for cocktails 
as well. 

Of all the dresses that have come along the 


and Mrs. 
career in writing, editing, publishing, and radio. 
At present Mr. Bergman is editor and publisher 
of a tabloid newspaper, Man Alive, and Mrs. 
Bergman is busy with free-lance writing, radio 
interviews, and promotion work. Both are fashion 


e Mr. Bergman have had a varied 


authorities. 


fashion pike there is nothing to equal that seven- 
day wonder, the shirtwaist dress. It is still a life- 
saver for today’s busy woman with places to go 
and not much time to change into outfit after out- 
fit. Pack a couple along with you, in prints, in 
summer darks, or paste] shades to match your 
eyes or your hair. They are the perfect go-to- 
meeting dresses. So cool, so comfortable, and so 
easy to get into and flop out of at the end of a 
punishing day. In miracle fiber, please, so that 
they will hang out their wrinkles overnight, and 
be ready for the next round of duty. 

The inaugural dinner and the Newbery-Calde- 
cott dinner require a really dressy addition to 
your bring-along wardrobe. This is no problem 
today, for the man-made fibers spread their magic 
here, too. Whether you choose a floating chiffon 
short dinner dress, glamorously full of skirt, or 
a linen or cotton lace sheath, both equally dernier 
cri this season, you will have no problem either 
in packing or wearing them. They come through 
admirably on both counts. A little sweater to 
fling over your shoulders or a stole of lace or 
fur is a necessity, as evenings have a way of turn- 
ing chilly. 

As for accessories—keep them simple and to a 
minimum. 

Shoes: Patent pumps will do nicely for your 
prints or blacks, but for meetings and walking 
bring low-heeled, kid shoes. A pair of silk pumps 
dyed to match or in bright contrast to your dinner 
dress; and most important some soft slippers for 
relaxing at bedtime. 

Hats: A tiny white straw sailor, or flower pill- 
box, feather light and worn today firmly straight 
across the brows with a no-nonsense look, is rec- 
ommended for traveling. Otherwise, hats are ex- 
pendable in July. If your hair is the blow-around 
kind, a little veiling confection should do the 
trick. 

Jewelry: This is very much a matter of per- 
sonal taste. If you like adornment, you will be 
happy to know that large and colorful pins and 
strands on strands of beads are dressing up the 
new simple necklines both high and low. 

Handbags: These practical treasures, whether 
as big as a carpet bag and twice as colorful, or 
merely a pouch in kid to match your shoes, should 
be large enough to hold all your notetaking para- 
phernalia. This simplifies your preparation for 
meetings. 

Last but not least, don’t forget a raincoat. You 
may need it. Today’s rainwear is just about the 
nicest thing that can happen to a rainy day. If 
you are not daring enough to try one of the new 
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floral bombshells, you still have a palette full of 
delicious colors to choose from, all of them be- 
coming. 


For men 


by Oscar A. Bergman 


So you’re coming to Cleveland in July. If the 
Farmer’s Almanac and the Cleveland Weather 
Bureau are accurate, you'll find it hot and humid. 

Whether you come to town by car, plane, or 
train you'll find that the 40 pound limit in luggage 
allowed by the airlines will carry all of the ap- 
parel you'll need for both daytime and evening 
occasions. 

I’ll list the amount of items first, and then go 
into the details—a 5-hanger garment bag or a 
4-suiter case for 2 featherweight suits, 2 sport 
jackets, 2 pairs of slacks and a bathrobe; a zip- 
per duffle bag for 1 pair of black, 1 pair of brown 
shoes (either tie-style or slip-on), a pair of bed- 
room slippers, a pair of walk shorts and your 
grooming equipment. If you bring the 4-suiter 
case, you'll have room for linen and shirts, but 
if you bring the garment bag you'll need an over- 
night case for these items, which include 6 short- 
sleeve dress shirts, 2 long-sleeve white shirts for 
the evening parties, 3 sport shirts, 8 pairs of hose, 
3 neckties, 6 linen changes, pajamas, and hand- 
kerchiefs. You may have the chance to hit a pool 
while you’re here, so add a pair of swim trunks 
and either a beach or a tee shirt. 

If you go in for golf or tennis you won’t get this 
active sports equipment under the 40 pound wire, 
but this is just a slight luxury tax we all have to 
pay for having a little fun. 

And now to those details. Your best bet in our 
humid weather for your clothing is a fabric blend 
of either cotton and Dacron or worsted and 
Dacron. These fabrics take to the hot tempera- 
tures like duck to water and along with your com- 
fort—either on the street, or in a stuffy meeting 
room or a big hall jammed with people—the 
garments will keep their shape with very little 
noticeable wrinkling. 

One of the suits should be dark in color, either 
plain or a neat, conservative pattern. The other 
suit should be medium in shade with some pat- 
tern. One of the sport jackets should be a plain 
color blazer with either brass or silver buttons, 
and the other in one of the popular muted plaid 
or check patterns. One pair of slacks is dark, and 
the other medium, and you mix them up between 
the two separate jackets. Let me suggest that 
you change twice a day, from a suit to a mixed 
ensemble, and back and forth. In this way you 
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can be assured of a clean, crisp, cool, comfortable 
appearance for the morning, afternoon, and eve- 
ning meetings, as well as the side trips or parties 
that will be offered. 

Before going on to the balance of your “come 
to Cleveland” wardrobe, let me suggest that for 
any formal affairs planned for this occasion you 
rent your evening dinner jacket rather than bring 
it with you. This will give you more room for the 
“wear often” sections of your apparel, and the 
cost of renting an outfit will only put a small dent 
in your budget. 

The “wash and wear” garments you'll bring 
should be the shirts, hosiery, underwear, and 
pajamas. The dress shirts should include three 
white ones (and keep one of these aside in the 
drawer for that formal evening affair), two in 
light blue and one in a cream or tan. The sport 
shirts should be colorful, but not too gaudy in 
pattern. 

Bring along one of those featherweight fold- 
up-in-a-bag raincoats (yes, it often rains in Cleve- 
land in summer); either a lightweight crusher 
felt hat or a straw hat; a pair of dark glasses; 
pack your shirts, shoes, and underwear in cello- 
phane bags (ycu can buy them in a dime store) ; 
carry your cologne or after-shave lotion or other 
liquid grooming items in plastic bottles—and 
bring along traveler’s checks and credit cards to 
keep the cash in your pocket down to a minimum. 

eee 


ATATURK 


40 sERGIS! 


Lucile M. Morsch presents Adnan Otuken, national li- 
brarian of Turkey, with a volume from the Library of 
Congress during her recent tour of Eastern Europe, the 
Middle East, India, and Pakistan. Her lecture tour was 
sponsored by the Department of State and included the 
first of a series of International Lectures on Librarianship 
at the library school of the University of Ankara. Miss 
Morsch, deputy chief assistant Librarian of Congress, is 
a past president of ALA, and was responsible for the 
international library relations theme of the 1958 San 
Francisco Conference. 
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The increase in membership dues 


by Frederick H. Wagman 


It has become apparent that the American Li- 
brary Association must have a substantial in- 
crease in annual income if it is to discharge 
its basic administrative responsibilities and 
carry on a program of activities realistically 
related to needs. The reasons are by no means 
mysterious. The Association has lost income 
through the diversion of a million dollars of 
endowment to the building fund; it will need 
a sizable sum each year to maintain its new 
building; and it must have an increase in its 
basic budget to provide a pension plan for 
the headquarters staff equivalent to the re- 
tirement plans that most of the membership 
have enjoyed for years. 

To subtract these sums from the amount 
available for the substantive program of the 
Association would have serious consequences. 
It has already been necessary to frustrate 
justifiable requests for budget increases on 
the part of various committees and divisions. 
These requests are a reflection of the vigor 
and dynamic growth of the organization, and 
it is disheartening to deny them just when our 
opportunities for progressive action seem 
greater than ever before. Unless there is a 
substantial increase in revenue, however, the 
programs of the Association will have to be 
reduced drastically below even their present 
level. The consequence of this would be unfor- 
givable failure to take advantage of highly 
propitious conditions for the improvement of 
national library service, and the loss of an ad- 
vantage that it might take decades to recap- 
ture. 

In the last few years the American Library 


e Dr. Wagman is librarian of the University of 
Michigan. He was chairman of the committee 
which formulated the Goals for Action adopted by 
ALA in 1959. 


Association has benefited from the new na- 
tional concern for, and emphasis on, educa- 
tion. It has used its opportunity to advance its 
own national prestige with skill and diplo- 
macy. Its advice and cooperation are now 
sought by many other national organizations 
with which we have always desired to work 
for the common good. It has made tremen- 
dous strides in creating a public awareness of 
the importance of libraries for our national 
welfare, for the process of education at all 
levels, for the rehabilitation of the unem- 
ployed, and for assistance to the aged. It is 
well on the way toward its goal of creating 
for libraries of every sort, and for librarians, 
the acceptance in our national consciousness 
and the role in our national life that we have 
always felt they should enjoy. The most cur- 
sory inspection of a summary of our divi- 
sional and committee activities reinforces the 
conviction that we are close to even more 
heartening achievements, whether these be in 
the field of broadening teacher education in 
the use of libraries, or the inclusion of col- 
lege and university libraries in legislation on 
federal aid to education, or the development 
and implementation of standards for the con- 
tent and management of libraries and for li- 
brary processes, or the development of in- 
ternationally accepted revised cataloging 
rules, or scores of other undertakings. During 
the present year alone our staff and member- 
ship are administering more than $800,000 in 
grants for the improvement of library service, 
and the Association is participating in 19 na- 
tional educational meetings where we have the 
opportunity to press the cause of libraries. 

It is axiomatic that a positive and dynamic 
approach to problems opens further oppor- 
tunities for enterprise. We have become more 
conscious than ever before of needs that re- 
main unsatisfied and to which we must ad- 
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dress ourselves. The range of these is as 
varied as the activity of our profession, 
whether it be the effort to resolve the diffi- 
culties of library service in the changing 
metropolitan areas, or the planning of library 
organization to provide wider tax bases for 
public library service, or aid to the new junior 
colleges in the provision of basic stocks of 
books, or the development of patterns of re- 
gional reference service, or the preparation of 
more useful guides for school library service, 
or the strengthening of relationships with 
other national organizations. 

Membership in the American Library As- 
sociation is today more than ever before a 
privilege and an obligation. The accomplish- 
ment of the Association is truly tremendous 


SOME BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


For the past 20 years, the ALA has had a slid- 
ing dues scale, based on salary for librarian 
members and on annual income for institutional 
members. The first sliding dues scale was intro- 
duced in 1941, the second in 1952. The new dues 
scale, which would go into effect in 1962, is also 
based on salary and annual income and reflects 
the higher salaries librarians are receiving as 
well as the increased costs of Association activi- 
ties. As in 1952, the dues increases for librarians 
in the lower salary brackets are less than for 
those in the higher brackets. Table I below gives 
examples of the amounts of dues paid by librarian 
members in various salary ranges under the 1941 
and 1952 scales and what they would pay under 
the proposed 1962 scale. 


TABLE I 


1962 
Proposed 
Dues 


1941 


Dues 


1952 


Salary D 
ues 


, 500 $ 5.00 $ 6.00 | $ 6.00 
, 500 6.00 8.00 10.00 
, 500 8.00 10.00 14.00 
, 500 10.00 14.00 18.00 
500 10.00 18.00 22.00 
, 500 10.00 20.00 26.00 
8,500 10.00 20.00 30.00 
10,000 10.00 20.00 35.00 
13,000 10.00 20.00 | 40.00 
16,000 10.00 20.00 | 50.00 


nn & why 


sa 
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relative to its financial cost. This seeming im- 
balance between achievement and expenditure 
can be understood only if one takes into ac- 
count the great devotion and self-sacrificing 
work of thousands of members. It may be un- 
fortunate that at just the time when we must 
call on the membership to give even more 
generously of their time and energy, we must 
also ask them to contribute more to the fi- 
nancing of our efforts, but we cannot arrest 
our progress and we cannot at this time 
abandon our plans and our hopes. At least we 
have the assurance afforded by our recent 
successes that the funds provided by an in- 
crease in dues will yield results dispropor- 
tionate to the indwidual financial sacrifice 


required. eee 


Dues for institutional members have followed a 
similar pattern. Some examples of institutional 
dues under the three schedules are given in 
Table II. 

TABLE II 


1962 
Proposed 
Dues 


1952 


Dues 


1941 
Dues 


Annual 
Income 
$ 10,000 | 5.00 $ 6.00 | 10.00 
12,000 | .00 6.00 11.00 

20 ,000 .00 10.00 | 15.00 
45,000 | 5.00 22.50 | 27.50 
85,000 .00 42.50 47.50 
125,000 5.00 62.50 67.50 

200 ,000 5.00 100 .00 105.00 
300 ,000 5.00 100.00 | 155.00 
500 ,000 5.00 100.00 | 250.00 


THE PROPOSED DUES SCALES 

salaried librarians: 

Salary up to $3,000, dues $6. 

Salary $3,001-$4,000, dues $10. 

Salary $4,001-$5,000, dues $14. 

Salary $5,001-$6,000, dues $18. 

Salary $6,001-$7,000, dues $22. 

Salary $7,001-$8,000, dues $26. 

Salary $8,001-$9,000, dues $30. 

Salary $9,001-$10,000, dues $35. 

Salary $10,001-$15,000, dues $40. 

Salary $15,001 and over, dues $50. 
For libraries and library schools: $10 plus 50 
cents for each additional $1,000 annual income 
or fraction thereof over $10,000 up to $500,000 
(maximum dues $250). 
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Assignment of responsibility for evaluation and 
selection of materials 


a report by the Committee on Organization 


The ALA Council, at its meeting during the 
San Francisco Conference in July 1958, as- 
signed respsonsibility for materials to the 
type-of-activity divisions. This final step in 
the reorganization of ALA was made upon 
the recommendation of the Committee on 
Organization. The committee’s decision 
was based on representations from all the 
divisions and extended discussion by the 
committee members. In November 1960 the 
Executive Board requested the Committee 
on Organization to make a full-scale review 
of the question of materials. This is the 
committee’s report to Council. 


At the November meeting of the ALA Execu- 
tive Board the American Association of 
School Librarians presented a statement on 
responsibility for materials with the request 
that the board consider the problem and trans- 
mit the statement to the Committee on Organi- 
zation with its recommendation. The Execu- 
tive Board recommended that COO make a 
full-scale review of the question of materials. 

The committee reviewed all previous action 
and discussion of this matter in former com- 
mittee meetings, solicited statements from all 
divisions of ALA, and reviewed those re- 
ceived. All divisions were invited to send a 
representative to the committee meeting and 
the matter was further discussed with seven 
who appeared. 

As a result of its study, consultation, and 
deliberation the committee concludes that the 
present and future exercise of Association re- 
sponsibility in this field can and will be best 
met by a carefully defined dispersion of this 
responsibility among those units of the As- 
sociation which, by virtue of objectives, over- 
all responsibility, readers, and constituencies 
served have a primary concern in a particular 
body of users for which the materials are pri- 
marily intended or a primary concern in the 


subject matter of the materials to be evaluated 
and selected. The committee has reached this 
conclusion because of the following: 


1. Its awareness of the widespread and deepen- 
ing desire of all divisions to have a share of the 
responsibility for the evaluation and selection of 
materials. 

2. Its conviction that such evaluation and selec- 
tion is so basic to all library service that the 
exercise of such responsibility ought not to, and 
should not, be limited. 

3. Its belief that areas of responsibility for 
evaluation and selection of library materials can 
be defined and delegated in complete compliance 
with the bylaws. 

4. Its conclusion that the otherwise satisfactory 
principle of the reorganization, namely, the pat- 
tern of a single place for the whole of a responsi- 
bility, is not perverted when, for this basic re- 
sponsibility, the desire for perfection in organi- 
zational mechanics gives way to practicability, 
prudence, and common sense. 


The committee, therefore, makes two recom- 
mendations to Council. It recommends: 


1. That Council interpret Bylaw VI to mean 

that the different areas and segments of materials 
evaluation and selection are in themselves clearly 
distinct fields of interest and responsibility and 
that delegation of the Association’s responsibility 
for the evaluation and selection of library ma- 
terials among the several divisions and commit- 
tees, in detailed terms to be approved by Council, 
is constitutional and in accordance with the by- 
law provision. 
The committee would, for instance, point out as a 
sound and acceptable principle that the evaluation and 
selection of library materials for the research library 
is a definable responsibility that can be recognized as 
clearly distinct from the evaluation and selection of 
library materials for children; that the evaluation and 
selection of materials for a special library in personnel 
administration can be accepted as a responsibility 
clearly distinct from selection and evaluation of ma- 
terials for a hospital library. 


The committee further recommends: 


2. That the divisions and committees concerned 
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be directed by Council to present to the Commit- 
tee on Organization, by the close of the Midwinter 
Meeting 1962, carefully drawn statements propos- 
ing and identifying those areas or segments in the 
evaluation and selection of library materials be- 
lieved to be primarily and peculiarly the respon- 
sibility of the divisions because of their over-all 
responsibilities and interests and believed to be 
required by the divisions in order for them to dis- 
charge their over-all responsibilities to act, within 
their fields, for the Association. 


As between the two types of divisions, the committee 
expresses its philosophy as follows: 

Type-of-library divisions. These should carry out the 
Association’s responsibilities in the evaluation and 
selection of library materials in those instances when 
the product is intended primarily for the community 
of interests served by the type of library represented 
by the division. 

Type-of-activity divisions. These should carry out 
the Association’s responsibilities in the evaluation and 
selection of library materials in those instances when 
the product is intended primarily for the community 
of interests served by the activity. 


The committee offers this report and recom- 
mends its adoption by Council effective im- 
mediately. 


KATHERINE LAICH, chairman 
ELENORA ALEXANDER 
Mrs. FLORENCE CRAIG 
Joun T. EASTLICK 
Auice L. LEFEVRE 
CLARA LUCIOLI 
Rosert W. Orr 
LOWELL MARTIN 
RuTH SCHONEMAN 
Louis SHORES 
HANNIS SMITH 
Maurice F. TAUBER 
Marian C. Younc 


SOME PRACTICAL EFFECTS OF THE 
PROPOSED CHANGE IN POLICY 
[This supplementary statement was prepared 
after submission of the report to Council on Feb- 
ruary 2.]| 
The Committee on Organization, at its meeting 
of February 2, 1961, was unanimous in its opin- 
ion (two members absent) that sufficient evidence 
has accumulated to show that the present policy 
for assignment of responsibility for materials to 
type-of-activity divisions exclusively has restricted 
some divisions in carrying out their approved 
fields of responsibility. 
Distribution of responsibility for materials is 
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consistent both with the reorganization principles 
and with general professional experience. Ma- 
terials are so closely related to all aspects of li- 
brary consideration that they cannot be allocated 
to certain divisions and not allocated to others. It 
can be assumed that from the beginning of the 
reorganization it was recognized that materials 
responsibility would be considerably dispersed, 
as indeed it is in the organization of individual 
libraries. 

The proposed change would in no way restrict 
or limit the type-of-activity divisions, which could 
carry on all their existing projects and also addi- 
tional projects which fit their field of responsi- 
bility. The net effect of the proposal would be 
simply to remove fetters from the type-of-library 
divisions. 

The committee has assembled some specific 
examples which serve to illustrate the effects of 
the proposed change: 

1. The ability of librarians from various type- 
of-library divisions to work together within any 
one type-of-activity division on matters concern- 
ing their community of interests (i.e., the inter- 
ests which the members have in common) would 
be unimpaired. 

2. The ability of two or more divisions to form 
interdivisional committees as required would also 
be unimpaired (Bylaw IX, Sec. 4). 

3. Confusion and delay are encountered now 
when a type-of-library division is requested by an 
organization outside ALA to work jointly on a 
project involving materials, and the project is 
turned over to a type-of-activity division. Under 
the present arrangement, a type-of-activity com- 
mittee selecting materials may be composed of 
individuals whose background, training, and pol- 
icy for selection may differ drastically from that 
of the individuals in the type-of-library division 
who will be held accountable for and who are to 
use the lists. Assignment of such a project to the 
type-of-library division involved would not only 
expedite carrying it out but would also further 
good relations with the outside agency. 

4. In a recent statement to COO, the Adult 
Services Division expressed typical distinciiors 
among “products” thus: 


1. Blackshear’s Buying List of Books for the Sirall 
Public Library is properly a Public Library 
Association function. [In this instance, children’s, 
young adult, and adult librarians would each 
work on a part of the list, drawing on their 
special knowledge of the materials in the total 
book field to prepare the best possible buying 
list.] The current project of preparing the Read 
ing for an Age of Change guides is properly an 
ASD function. 
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2. The Shaw List is properly an Association of 
College and Research Libraries function; the 
Good Reading lists are properly an ASD func- 
tion. 

3. The preparation of a buying list for correctional 
institutional readers would properly be a function 
of the Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries; the preparation of a reading list for 
slow adult readers would properly be an ASD 
function. 


5. The executive secretary of AHIL has de- 
scribed probable areas of assignment as follows: 


Following this [policy] would allow AHIL to do. 
lists for certain hospital groups and situations, work 
in the field of bibliotherapy, and prepare lists of pro- 
fessional literature . . . within the framework of its 
own activities, and without going through the for- 
mality of asking that other divisions set up com- 
mittees to do these things. It would also allow ASD 
to continue to take the lead in work on books for 
adults with limited vision, for those of limited reading 
ability, and for the general adult reader (e.g., Notable 
Books) . 


6. Subject specialist members of the Subject 
Specialists Section in ACRL would be the logical 
choice to recommend materials in their field, un- 
less the materials were restricted to reference 
purposes. 


7. The choice of Newbery and Caldecott win- 
ners, the selection of Foreign Children’s Books, 
and the selection of Notable Children’s Books of 
the Year would properly be the function of the 
Children’s Services Division; Book Bait and 
Camp Fire Girls lists are examples of such proj- 
ects as would be the responsibility of the Young 
Adult Services Division; the preparation of any 
subject area lists related to school libraries to 
be used in schools would be the responsibility of 
AASL. An example of the latter is the lists in- 
cluded in the Purchase Guide issued by the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers. The lists pre- 
pared by CSD and YASD for the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth last year 
would properly remain the function of those di- 
visions. 

8. The Basic Book Lists for Elementary, Junior 
High and Senior High Schools would become the 
responsibility of AASL jointly with the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International, the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, and the other organizations working 
on the list; a list like Let’s Read Together would 
remain a joint project for a committee from CSD 
and the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
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A FEW OF OUR MANY TITLES: 


A Stillness at Appamottox by Bruce Catton 
Nautilus 90 North by Cmdr. W. R. Anderson 
No Time for Sergeants by Mac Hyman 

Tales of Sherlock Holmes by A. C. Doyle 
Youth and Typhoon by Joseph Conrad 

Short Stories of O’Henry 

Short Stories of W. Somerset Maugham 
Power of Positive Thinking by Dr, Peale 
Favorite Passages from the New Testament 
Black Beauty, Pinocchio, Robin 
Arabian Nights, Grimms’ Fairy Tales 


Juveniles: 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin 


“TALKING BOOKS’’ 
ARE FOR EVERYONE 


Nearly 500 leading public and institutional 
libraries now include shelves of Libraphone 
Talking Books. These records create a new 
listening experience for the entire family and 
provide hours of relaxing and absorbing en- 
tertainment for the aged, handicapped or con- 
valescent. 


All books are read by skilled readers on 16 
rpm 12” vinyl records that play up to two 
hours per disc—and priced at less than half 
the cost of ordinary Ips. 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED THIS 
IMPORTANT ADDITION FOR 
YOUR LIBRARY? 


Write today for free catalog and information 
about our unique record rental and sales serv- 
ices. No obligation. 


LIBRAPHONE, INC. 


LONG BRANCH, NEW JERSEY 
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CLEVELAND CONFERENCE 


The Public Library Association will 
three programs for small libraries at the Cleve- 
land Conference. On Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday from 8:30-9:30 a.m. librarians and trus- 
tees will pool their experiences and training to 
provide practical as well as inspirational pro- 
grams under the general subject, The Small 
Public Library in the Jet Age. 

On Monday, “The Flight Plan” will present 
the general principles and their application 
which one must use in deciding on the library’s 
program and its relation to the budget. 

On Wednesday, “Navigation Aids” are the 
public relations procedures used to win com- 
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THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 


57 years experience 


One source for 
all your library books 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin 


munity support for the library’s program and 
budget. 

On Friday, “Great Circle Flight,” symbolic of 
the shortest distance between two points, is co- 
operation. The panel and the audience will re- 
late how libraries can cooperate to provide 
better service, resources, and facilities. 

Among the librarians already scheduled to ap- 
pear on the program are Dorothy Bendix, School 
of Library Science, Drexel Institute; Harold S. 
Hacker, director, Rochester and Monroe County 
Public Library, N.Y.; Nettie B. Taylor, director, 
Maryland Division of Library Extension, Balti- 
more, 


STANDARDS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES 


One of the three subcommittees of the PLA 
Standards Committee is working on standards 
for small independent libraries and those li- 
braries within systems which maintain a sepa- 
rate identity with their own governing boards. 
Eleanor Plain, chairman, head librarian, Aurora 
(Ill.) Public Library, reported that at the Mid- 
winter meeting of the subcommittee the members 
decided to write standards based on population 
served: under 2500, 2500-4999, 5000-9999, 10,000- 
24,999, 25,000-49,999. The subcommittee believes 
that standards for libraries in the 2500 category 
should apply qualitatively to those even smaller. 

Standards from Public Library Service will be 
adapted to each population grouping and sub- 
mitted to other members of the committee before 
the Cleveland Conference. The present time 
table calls for two work meetings in July and 
submission of the manuscript to the PLA Board 
at the Midwinter Meeting 1962. 

It was also decided that a cost supplement, 
similar to that for Public Library Service, 
should be prepared to accompany the statement 
of standards for small libraries. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 


IF others have failed Y-0-U 
why not try us on your wants for 


OUT- OF- ~PRINT Ajorine, §=BOOKS 
Our recor oS yeas oem uceess In this field as pioneers has 
enabled a te 2 a a of results through 
our world-wide be ene 
collectors, ~ A and FO in the book field 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
SS ee lL. New York City 36, N.Y. 
° yom venders t eo when Gey anh fer 0 


Ks ane _ aamnes you no 
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LIBRARY SERVICES ACT COMMITTEE 

The PLA Library Services Act Committee is 
charged with collecting information on plans 
and projects in various states as carried out 
under LSA and evaluating them as they affect 
local public libraries. Ernest E. Doerschuk, Jr., 
chairman, head, Extension Division, Pennsyl- 
vania State Library, Harrisburg, reported the 
LSA committee at their Midwinter meeting de- 
cided to assign a region of the country to each 
committee member. It will be his responsibility 
to solicit stories of LSA activities and bring 
them to Cleveland. The committee and Charles 
Carner, ALA Public Relations Officer, will re- 
view the material and plan how to secure au- 
thors to prepare articles and editorials. Out of this 
should come articles for educational and general 
magazines. 

The chairman of the committee will suggest 
to the state library associations that they con- 
duct LSA evaluation meetings or workshops in 
connection with their meetings. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE ASSOCIATION 

The board of the American Library Trustee 
Association presented a request for divisional 
status in the American Library Association to 
the Committee on Organization (COO) at the 
Midwinter Meeting. Any changes in ALA or- 
ganization must first be approved by COO be- 
fore presentation to Council. 

Since the ALA Bylaws require each division 
to have a field of responsibility statement clearly 
distinct from every other division, the president 
of ALTA submitted the following: 


1. A continuing and comprehensive educational pro- 
gram to enable the public library trustees of 
America to discharge their grave responsibilities 
in a manner best fitted to benefit the public and 
the libraries they represent. 

. Continuous study and review of the activities of 
public library trustees in the United States and 


Canada. 


FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 
BOOKS—PERIODICALS 


Slavic and East European 
Literature—Science—Technology 


DOLPHIN SERVICE 


P.O. Box 8927 
Washington 3, D.C. 


. Conduct of activities and projects within its area 
of responsibility. 

. Synthesis of the activities of all units within ALA 
as they relate to trustees. 

5. Stimulation of the development of public library 
trustees, and stimulation of participation by trus- 
tees in appropriate type-of-library divisions. 

. Representation and interpretation of the activities 
of public library trustees in contacts outside the 
library profession. 


COO encouraged the section to proceed with 
plans for divisional organization. This includes 
the presentation of a petition from the members 
at the Cleveland meeting of Council. Plans are 
being made for collection of the required 500 
signatures. 

The ALTA Board of Directors approved the 
following resolutions presented by Mrs. Hubert 
Caldwell, trustee from Piedmont, Calif., and 
chairman of the ALTA Membership Committee: 
1. The ALTA Membership Committee recom- 
mends that the respective state membership 
chairmen of ALTA be appointed by the presi- 
dent of ALTA with the endorsement of the re- 
spective state ALA membership chairmen. 

2. Whereas, the significant increase in ALTA 
membership during the past few years is auto- 
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matically reflected in a substantial gain in ALA 
membership. 

Therefore, be it resolved that the ALTA Mem- 
bership Committee requests that this evidence 
of ALTA interest in furthering the ALA pro- 
gram be seriously considered as a determining 
factor in the request for ALTA divisional status. 
3. Whereas, a wider consideration shall be 
granted to ALTA by changing the present sec- 
tional status to a division of ALA with addi- 
tional responsibility. 

Therefore, be it resolved that the present trus- 
tee dues be increased consistent with the in- 
crease in ALA dues. 


TRUSTEE INSTITUTE 


The ALTA Workshop Committee, Mrs. Wel- 
don Lynch, Oakdale, La., chairman, has planned 
a day-and-a-half preconference institute to be 
held in-Cleveland July 8 and 9. Under the gen- 
eral theme, Blueprint for Action, the program of 
the Western Reserve-ALTA Workshop will pre- 
pare for the situation trustees face in meeting 
the expanding opportunities for libraries in the 
60’s; examine the policy-making function of 
trustees in relation to expanding services, pro- 
gram planning, relations with the community, 
budgeting, legislation, etc.; introduce sources of 
information on specific trustee functions and 
methods of using these. 

Under session titles, “Specifications for a 
Trustee,” “The Trustee Drafts Policy,” and 
“The Trustee Approves the Plans,” an examina- 
tion will be made of the qualifications of a trus- 
tee. The commitment of the trustee will be 
studied, and his function as a policy-maker will 
be developed at length. 

The School of Library Science, Western Re- 
serve University, has furnished guidance and 
leadership in the planning; faculty and students 
will participate in the program. 

A luncheon on Sunday, followed by a tour of 
the Center for Documentation and Communica- 
tion Research of the university, will conclude the 
institute. So that discussion sessions can be prof- 
itable, attendance will be limited to 250 with 
advance registration required. 

It is hoped that the 1961 workshop will bring 
a fresh awareness of the depth of commitment 
and degree of devotion necessary to meet the 
galloping challenges of the new decade; will see 
that the trustee is truly the architect of one of 
America’s great resources—the free public li- 
brary. And it will be dramatically demonstrated 
that within the framework of his function as 
policy-maker, today’s trustee can draw up a 
Blueprint for Action for better library service 
in his community. eee 
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STATE LIBRARIES 


SURVEY OF STATE LIBRARIES 

The Survey and Standards Committee of the 
American Association of State Libraries met for 
almost two days at the Midwinter Meeting. The 
committee and staff were saddened by the heart 
attack and death of Dr. Robert D. Leigh, direc- 
tor of the survey, after his arrival in Chicago. 
The committee spent a great deal of time dis- 
cussing the qualifications needed by a director 
who could carry on the study; the consensus was 
that the new director should ideally bring to the 
survey the background of knowledge in political 
science and government possessed by Dr. Leigh. 
It is hoped that a qualified person can be found 
soon, so that substantial progress on the survey 
and standards will be made before the end of 
1962. This is particularly necessary since so 
many state legislatures meet early in 1963. 

The three staff members met for a full day to 
work out procedures in line with Dr. Leigh’s 
preliminary planning. They agreed that the new 
director would prepare and try out the question- 
naires and interview schedules; he would also 
have the responsibility for tailoring general pro- 
cedures to the special needs of states where 
necessary. The individual surveyor would make 
the approach to each state in his area through 
consultation with the state librarians and others 
responsible for library service on the state level. 

The representatives to be added to the Survey 
Committee from the American Association of 
Law Libraries, the Society of American Archi- 
vists, and the National Legislative Conference 
will be asked to confer with the director as he 
plans the field schedules for the survey. eee 
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CARD REPRODUCTION STUDY BEGUN 


The management firm of George Fry and As- 
sociates of Chicago has been selected to carry 
out a systems study of catalog card reproduction 
in libraries. The study is being funded by the 
Council on Library Resources. 

Phase I, which will take from four to five 
months to complete, will cover an analysis of the 
entire area of catalog card reproduction, includ- 
ing the basic function of the card catalog, the 
availability of printed cards, and methods and 
equipment for card reproduction. The develop- 
ment of a comprehensive report which will in- 
corporate the results of the study, including com- 
plete cost data, is planned. 

Phase II will be devoted to directing and co- 
ordinating the design and production of new 
equipment for catalog card reproduction based 
on recommendations developed in Phase I. 

An advisory committee of librarians is assist- 
ing the Fry staff in developing the study’s ob- 
jectives and timetable and in reviewing the ap- 
proach to be followed in its conduct. Members 
are John Cronin, Library of Congress; John 
Dawson, University of Delaware; Paul Dunkin, 
Rutgers University; Mary Eckford, Service 
Center of Eastern Ohio; and George Piternick, 
University of California. Frazer G. Poole, who is 
serving as chairman, and Forrest F. Carhart, Jr., 
will represent the Library Technology Project. 
Joseph H. Treyz, Jr., assistant head of the cata- 
log department at Yale University Library, will 
work full time with the Fry staff during the 
study. 

Procedure to be followed in conducting the 
study will include on-the-spot studies of catalog 
card reproduction operations in public, college 
and university, and special libraries, and school 
and regional centralized processing centers. 

Representatives of George Fry and Associates 
and members of the committee met in Chicago 
on February 13 to get the study under way. At 
the meeting the program for the study was out- 
lined and tentative decisions were made on the 
systems to be studied and the libraries to be 
visited. 
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PHASE Ii OF PROJECT FOR LABELS APPROVED 


The Library Technology Project has received 
a grant of $22,150 from the Council on Library 
Resources to fund Phase II of the project to 
develop a system which will prepare labels for 
marking books. The project was announced 
originally in the January 1960 ALA Bulletin. 

Development work will be done by Battelle 
Memorial Institute of Columbus, Ohio, and 
prototype models of the equipment are expected 
to be ready for demonstration at the ALA con- 
ference in Cleveland. 


LIBRARY BINDING SPECIFICATIONS 


The draft of the final report on Phase I of the 
project for the development of performance 
standards for library binding has been completed. 
The report’s contents and methods of publication 
were the subject of an all-day meeting of the 
project’s advisory committee held in Chicago on 
February 28. Recommendations for proceeding 
with Phase II were also considered. 

Announcement of this project appeared in the 


October 1960 Bulletin. 
eee 
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ADULT SERVICES 


Members of the Adult Services Division re- 
ceived in March a “trial flight” issue of an ASD 
Newsletter. Sent out as a communication from 
the division’s president, Margaret E. Monroe, it 
carries news of professional interest to those 
concerned with library services to adults in pub- 
lic, college, army, hospital, and state libraries. It 
differs from this department, which is devoted to 
reporting activities of the Adult Services Divi- 
sion, in that it carries news of adult services as a 
library function, and of publications and asso- 
ciation activities of related interests. 

Another ASD publication, the News Bulletin 
for Librarians—the White House Conference on 
Aging, is scheduled to appear during the spring. 
It will feature activities of libraries in following 
up on the conference and information on the 
availability of the policy statements, recom- 
mendations, and reports growing out of the 
conference. Copies of the News Bulletin for 
Librarians will go to the libraries which have 
asked to be placed on the mailing list and will 
be sent to any others who write to the ASD 
office requesting it. 

TERMINATION OF THE LIBRARY-COMMUNITY 
PROJECT 


The Library-Community Project, which began 


| in September 1955, came to an end on August 


31, 1960. In addition to an eight-state experi- 
ment in planning long-range adult education 
services on the basis of library and community 
study, the project included the continuation, on 
a limited scale, of the American Heritage Proj- 


| ect, and the provision of consultant service in 


adult education on a national basis. Results of 
the project have been reported in two publica- 
tions. The first, Studying the Community, was 
published by ALA in June 1960 and is available 
from the ALA Publishing Department for $2.50. 


| The second was prepared for the Fund for Adult 


Education, which provided the funds with which 
the project was carried out, and is entitled “The 
Library-Community Project of the American Li- 
brary Association: Report, 1955-1960.” Only 


| limited distribution is planned for the report; 


copies have been sent out to state library agen- 


| cies and accredited library schools, and will be 


supplied to adult services units of state and 
regional library associations. eee 
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Subscription 
Books Bulletin 


Reviews 
1956-1960 


Reprinted from The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin ; 


The analytical, detailed and evaluative reviews 
of subscription and other reference works, clearly 
recommended or not recommended for purchase, 
prepared by the Subscription Books Committee 
of the American Library Association have been 
an important service to librarians, patrons, 
schools and parents for more than thirty years. 
Prepared by a voluntary committee of thirty-five 
librarians, these reviews of encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries, atlases and collections of materials and 
stories for information or recreation are critical, 


unbiased and objective. 


Formerly issued quarterly, the Subscription 
Books Bulletin was combined with The Booklist 
in September, 1956. This reprint includes all the 
99 reviews published during the first four years 
of the combination in a separate bound and in- 


dexed volume. 


Among the items reviewed are The Book of 
Knowledge, The Book of Popular Science, Britan- 
nica Junior, Collier’s Encyclopedia, The Com- 
plete Dictionary of Abbreviations, Compton’s 


Order direct from 


¢ 
Zz 


Volumes 53-56 d 
September 1, 1956—August, 1969 


’ 


Pictured Encyclopedia, The Concise Encyclo- 
pedia of Music and Musicians, Dictionary of:Arts 
and Crafts, Encyclopedia Americana, Enéyclo- 
paedia_ Britannica, Encyclopedia Canailiana, 
Grolier Encyclopedia, Guide to Reference Ma- 
terial, The New Wonder World Encyctopedia, 
Through Golden Windows, Webster’s New World 
Dictionary of the American Language -and The 
World Book Encyclopedia. F 


The reviews are arranged alphabstically by 
the title of the work for easy referenge. In addi- 
tion the date and page references for the original 
review in The Booklist and Subscrjption Books 


Bulletin are given. 


Published in response to popular demand by 
librarians for a compilation of these reviews in a 
ready reference format, this resrint will be of 
immense value in evaluating’ important and 
usually costly reference books znd sets for guid- 
ance in both purchase and use, 


Published March 20 - 224 pages - Cloth - $5 
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A NEW MASTER PORTA- 
BLE spirit duplicator 
manufactured by the 
Master Addresser 
Company of Minne- 
apolis is available 
through office supply 
dealers. The duplica- 
tor is equipped with a carrying case so that it 
can be carried about like a portable typewriter. 
The case also serves as storage for copy paper. 
Printing is accomplished by the same process 
employed in larger, standard size spirit duplica- 
tors. The master can be prepared by typing or 
writing with a ball point pen. The duplicator is 
available in letter and legal size and sells for less 
than $50.00. 
* * # 
A NEW MODEL TAPE 
RECORDER has been 
announced by Rheem 
Califone Corporation 
of Hollywood, Calif. 
It is the model 71-T 
and is called the Lex- 
icon. According to the 
manufacturer, this is 
the only tape recorder 
with a detachable 12-inch speaker. It is capable 
of handling auditorium and playing-field activi- 
ties as well as regular library use. 
* & 


IMPROVEMENTS _ IN 

Div-I-Dex file-drawer 

dividers has been an- 

nounced. The new 

units have heavier 

metal, improved de- 

sign to provide stur- 

dier construction, and 

are chrome- 

plated. A set of six 

Div-I-Dex units for 

letter or legal size 

drawers with rod is 

$6.00; the set for rodless type drawers, which in- 
cludes an anchor strip, is $7.00. A larger size is 
available for very large drawers, storing posters, 


now 
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art work, etc. For more details write Cel-U-Dex 
Corp., New Windsor, Newburgh, N.Y. 


* + 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC PROJECTION screens are now 
available in sizes as small as 50 x 50 inches. The 
automatic screen operates from any standard 
electrical outlet and can be raised and lowered 
electrically through the touch of a switch. It also 
contains a shutoff switch which stops it when it 
has completely rolled up or down. The Auto- 
electric, as it is called, is easily installed on wall 
or ceiling and is encased in a Hammerloid blue 
finished aluminum covering. It is manufactured 
by Radiant Manufacturing Corp. 


* * * 


VICAUDIO CONTINUOUS SOUND 8 motion picture 
projector with self-contained rear projection 
screen has been announced by Vicom, Inc., 70 
Aberthaw Road, Rochester, N.Y. This is a porta- 
ble, continuous repeater 8 mm sound motion pic- 
ture projector, designed specifically to reach 
audiences in libraries, classrooms, or community 
meeting rooms. It is called the “Vicaudio- 
Mark I” 


and incorporates the proven, Kodak 


reverse view, cover removed > 


Sound 8 Projector, and is used together with 
Vicom’s patented optical system to achieve the 
500 X magnification required to fill the 9” x 
12” rear projection screen in a very short dis- 
tance. This is the identical system used by pro- 
fessional theater projectionists, according to the 
manufacturer, Head-on normal screen projection 
can be provided without changing lenses. The 
unusual light brilliance of the unit enables it to 
be used in slightly darkened areas, such as win- 
dow displays, open rooms adjacent to readers, 
and exhibits. Continuous reels up to 400 feet are 
standard, with optional larger reels available to 
accommodate up to 40 minutes of projection 
time. eee 
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CLASSIFIED 
PEs ata be 


FOR SALE 

BUILDING SPECIAL COLLECTIONS is one of our 
specialties. Foreign books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, 
N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
12 oz. bottle—$3.00. Ideal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book departments of many great 
libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 
16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc. . 
York 3. , 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a trans 
lation and key to Latin, Greek and modern foreiga 
language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 320,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 20, Mass. 

SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 200,000 
scholarly books. No fantastic premiums charged. 
Catalogues issued. Request yours. Ira J. Friedman, 
Inc. 215 Main St., Port Washington, L.I., N.Y. 

1953 GERSTENSLAGER Bookmobile on Ford 
chassis. 1600 vols. capacity. Driven 16,000 miles. 
Write: Mercer County Library, Court House, Trenton 
10, N.J. 

NAT. GEOGRAPHIC MAG. INDEX 1917 to 1960 
inc. Dewey Decimal Classification of every article on 
50 subjects or regions thus coordinating volume 
indexes for cyclopedic convenience, yedoubling refer- 
ence value of your bound or unbound magazines. 25th 
year of publication. Special $1 or with alphabetical 
and chronological sections cloth bound $3. Elmshaven 
Bindery, Saint Helena, Calif. 

INDEX Christian Science Monitor (New England 
& Western Edit.) $10 per yr. (monthly); $5—’60 
Annua); $6 per yr., Cumulated (’61—6 mos. & An- 
nual); Binders $2. 1725 Kings Rd. (A), Corvallis, 
Ore. 


POSITIONS OPEN 

world wide 
LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, largest 


.) Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New ~ 


Z 


4 
magazine of edycational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school 
and library vagancies listed FREE. 1 issue $1.00; 11 
issues, yearly “$5.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, 
Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Flacement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively 10 library job information. Each $3.00 
subscriptioy entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted lysting. Blind ads. $1.00 extra. 24 issues 
nationwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 
1, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE LIBRARY, Concord, 
has aré opening for an Extension Librarian to work 
in the beautiful Monadnock area of South Western 
N.H. ‘to help librarians and trustees of over 50 rural 
commiunities. Supplementary book service is provided 
by bookmobile carrying 2000 books, advisory service 
by <onferences and meetings with librarians and trus- 
te¢s. Opportunity to develop new programs such as 
audio-visual, speak before library and lay groups. 
Office located in Keene consists of Extension Li- 
Krarian and Chauffeur-Clerk. 5 day week, combination 


‘Social Security and State Retirement, sick leave and 
‘vacation allowances 1%4 work days for every month 
‘ worked, health insurance optional, travel costs paid 


by state. Qualifications: graduation from accredited 
library school required, experience desirable but not 
mandatory. Salary to be arranged within the scale of 
$4876-$5888. Position open. Contact Mrs. Mildred P. 
McKay, N.H. State Library, Concord, N.H. 

FAST GROWING LIBRARY in metropolitan New 
York-New Jersey area seeks junior and senior li- 
brarians with M.S.L.S. for reference and cataloging. 
Salary scale for junior librarian (no experience neces- 
sary) $4560-$5460; for senior librarian (at least 2 yrs. 
experience) $5040-$6240. Beginning salary commen- 
surate with experience. Generous fringe benefits. 
also needed—student from Library School on a work- 
study basis—salary $3600-$4200 depending upon cred- 
its earned in Library School. Apply Julius Ostro- 
mecki, Director, Johnson Public Library, Hacken- 
sack, N.J. 

WANTED: ASSISTANT DIRECTOR for Public 
Library in suburban community of 18,000, close to 
New York City. Civil Service benefits, free hospital- 
ization. Air-conditioned building. Graduation from 
Library School with some experience in administra- 
tion preferred. Salary open. Apply to the Director, 
Free Public Library, Milburn, N.J. 

MATERIALS SPECIALIST. The New Hampshire 
State Library is looking for a Public Library Con- 
sultant to be responsible for choice of juvenile and 
current adult books for Extension Division’s four 
bookmobiles; to coordinate and participate in selec- 
tion of books and related materials for the central 
collection; write book reviews for “North Country 
Libraries”; prepare books lists; work with federations 
of local libraries in joint selection and purchase of 
books; and related work as required. Become part of 
a well established and rapidly expanding statewide 
library system. Requires library school degree, five 
years successful experience in public library work. 
Driver’s license required because of some travel. 
Salary range $5698-$6930. 37% hour week; 3 weeks 
vacation and 3 weeks sick leave; retirement and So- 
cial Security; health insurance. Position open. Ap- 
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ply: New Hampshire State Library, Concord, N.H. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY needs Librarian for busy Children’s Room. 
Opportunity for advance study. Address Miss Anne 
W. W. Bell, Director. 

REFERENCE-BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN for 
medium sized Public Library. Salary up to $6000. 
Some experience, L.S. degree. A very good opportu- 
nity to learn general phases of public library work. 
Write to: Director, Hicksville Public Library, Hicks- 
ville, L.L, N.Y. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT, begin- 
ning salary $5980. 5th year college L.S. degree, and 
at least three year’s professional experience. 5-day, 
37%-hour week, month’s vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment plan and social security, annual increments. 
Apply: Director, Albany Public Library, Albany 10, 
N.Y. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY near Boston, staff of 15. Refer- 
ence librarian, maximum $5248. L.S. and experience 
needed. Write Lois G. Smith, Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Winchester, Mass. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for L.I. community 45 
minutes from New York City. Salary up to $7000 
with some experience. Benefits numerous including 
good book budget, demanding reference work, ex- 
perienced and congenial staff. Apply to: Kenneth S. 
Barnes, Library Director, Hicksville Public Library, 
169 Jerusalem Ave., Hicksville, N.Y. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN in Wallingford, Pa., resi- 
dential community 15 miles W. of Philadelphia, 
population 11,000. New $75,000 addition just dedi- 
cated. Library science degree necessary, experience 
not essential if other qualifications superior. Salary 
circa $5200, one month vacation. Apply: Mrs. Harold 
Jenkins, Helen Kate Furness Free Library, Walling- 
ford, Pa. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY— 
effective July 1, 1961. Acquisitions Librarian. Some 
experience highly desirable. Includes up to ten hours 
of reference assignments with major subject em- 
phases in the humanities and social sciences, TIAA, 
group life insurance and Major Medical Insurance. 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield available. 374% hour 
week, 22 days vacation. Salary $4500, more depend- 
ing on experience. Apply: K. H. Fagerhaugh, Li- 
brarian, C.I.T., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

OPPORTUNITY IN SPECIAL LIBRARY for a 
qualified person to institute new processing activities 
that will aid research. Master of Library Science de- 
gree required and a familiarity with new machine 
processing research. Apply: Lincoln H. Taylor, Per- 
sonnel Assistant, Lederle Laboratories, Pearl River, 
N.Y. 

CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY: Levittown, 
New Jersey, fastest growing community in the United 
States, needs a librarian to administer new, small, 
municipal library and develop it into a service center 
capable of filling the requirements of Levittown’s 
projected population of 60,000. Development of li- 
brary would also include advising on plans for the 
construction of a library building. This rare opportu- 
nity is embellished by the fact that Levittown is a 
new, beautiful community with luxurious, yet low- 
priced, prize-winning homes, excellent new schools, 
and proximity to Philadelphia (only thirty minutes 
away) and New York City. Position to be filled as 
soon as possible. Usual fringe benefits. Salary open. 
Apply to: M. Gene Haeberle, president, Board of 
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Library Trustees, 1 Surry Lane, Levittown, N.J. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S DEPT. (salary range 

$6000-$7800, experience required) needed in New 
Jersey’s capital city public library system (main 
library, four branches, 221,000 volumes). Trenton is 
in the growing Delaware Valley research, cultural and 
industrial complex between New York and Philadel- 
phia, ten miles from Princeton. Benefits: pension, 
social security, life insurance, sick leave, one month’s 
vacation, state certification, and civil service. Apply to 
Edwin G. Jackson, Free Public Library, Trenton 8, 
N.J. 
JUNIOR OR SENIOR LIBRARIANS (salary range, 
depending on experience, $4500-$6500) for reference 
work, needed in New Jersey’s capital city public li- 
brary system (main library, four branches, 221,000 
volumes). Trenton is in the growing Delaware Valley 
research, cultural and industrial complex between 
New York and Philadelphia, ten miles from Princeton. 
Benefits: pension, social security, life insurance, sick 
leave, one month’s vacation, state certification, and 
civil service. Apply to: Edwin G. Jackson, Free Public 
Library, Trenton 8, N.J. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Library School Graduate— 
experienced in all public library work preferred. 
Eastern Pennsylvania, four hours from New York 
City. Community over 20,000. Three full time and six 
part time assistants. Five day week—month’s vacation 

over 41,000 volumes. Salary $5000. Write Miss Doris 
I. Crane, Secretary of the Board, 41 Reynolds Street, 
Kingston, Pa. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR—For beautiful North 
Shore community on Long Island. N.Y. State retire- 
ment, social security, sick leave. New position, some 
experience desirable. Salary $6000 to start. Kirk L. 
Pressing, Director, Northport Public Library, North- 
port, N.Y. 

CATALOGER to supervise cataloging and process- 
ing of books for six bookmobile areas. Professional 
training required. Salary range $4472-$5564. Apply to 
State Librarian, Maine State Library, Augusta, Me. 


southeast 


OPEN IMMEDIATELY: Reference head for ex- 
panding library system. Beautiful new main library 
now under construction. Salary range $5616-$6420. 
3614-hour, 5-day week plus all the usual fringe bene- 
fits, including that of living in a resort area. Apply 
to Civil Service Commission, City Hall Annex, Nor- 
folk 10, Virginia. No written examination. 

CATALOGER for small college library 75 mi. 
from Baltimore and Washington, to begin Sept. 1961. 
56,000 vols. Starting salary for experienced person at 
least $5200. 38-hr. week; usual] benefits; liberal vaca- 
tion; faculty rank. LS degree required. Apply Li- 
brarian, Washington College, Chestertown, Md. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. Assist Director in ad- 
ministration of 3 county libraries in southern Maryland 
and develop cooperative service and resources. Three 
main county libraries, 2 branches (one completed last 
year), 3 bookmobiles. Total area population approx- 
imately 100,000. Growing rural area 19 miles south of 
Washington, D.C. Fifth year library science degree, 
2 year’s experience required. State retirement, social 
security, group Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, liberal sick leave policy. Beginning salary $5500 
plus $275 yearly increments. Write: Edward B. Hall, 
Director, Southern Maryland Regional Library Associ- 
ation, La Plata, Md. 
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HEAD LIBRARIAN needed August 1. B.L.S. de- 
gree plus supervisory experience. New air-condi- 
tioned building opens early fall serving 25,000. Tre- 
mendous opportunity for expanding services. Attrac- 
tive colonial town, Capital of State, 2 hrs. from 
Philadelphia. Salary and usual benefits to be ar- 
ranged. Write: George Ehinger, Chrm. Bd., Kings 
Highway, Dover, Del. 

PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIANS are invited to 
join a growing public library in central Florida. Ad- 
vancement opportunities. Civil Service benefits, in- 
cluding free hospitalization insurance. No written ex- 
amination. Address inquiries to the City Librarian, or 
apply Civil Service Office, City Hall, Lakeland, Fla. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS: Elementary and second- 
ary school librarians for expanding library program 
in Baltimore, Md., Sept. 1, 1961. AB degree, 18 credits 
in library science. Salary $4500 to $8000, depending 
on training and experience. Retirement plan and Social 
Security. Centralized cataloging and processing for all 
library books. Write for details: Miss Edith Pruss 
Personnel Division, Baltimore Public Schools, 3 E. 
25th St., Baltimore 18, Md. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in a modern library, 
growing system, beautiful city, and choice climate. 
Salary range $4020 to $5220 per year. For further 
information please write to: Director, Roanoke Public 
Library, 706 South Jefferson Street, Roanoke 13, Va. 

ASSOCIATE LIBRARIAN. Woman, 30-40 years of 
age. Will become Librarian here when training and 
experience justifies. Fast growing southern state col- 
lege, wonderful climate, state retirement, social se- 
curity, hospitalization, faculty rank, vacations, good 
staff, excellent salary. Qualifications: Rich academic 
and professional education; Ph.D. desired or on the 
way to attaining; good health; emotional stability; 


ability to take supervision; teach Use of the Library 
to Freshmen; assist faculty in teaching library phase 
of various courses; public speaker; executive and ad- 
ministrative ability. Wonderful opportunity for am- 
bitious hard worker. Personal interview desired.—B- 
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southwest 


AUSTIN COLLEGE, Sherman, Texas, a four year 
liberal arts, church related college has an opening 
for a general library assistant. Varied duties which 
include reference and circulation work. Library Sci- 
ence degree and 5 years experience required. Salary 
depends on qualifications. New air-conditioned build- 
ing. Excellent fringe benefits. Apply: Mrs. Womack 
Head, Librarian, Arthur Hopkins Library, Austin 
College, Sherman, Texas. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN wanted for an attrac- 
tive, air-conditioned library under Social Security. 
Older woman acceptable. Apply: Miss Marguerite 
Barrett, Librarian, Chanute Public Library, Chanute, 
Kan. 

HEA!* LIBRARIAN—Small public library, new 
building, modern facilities, southeastern New Mexico 
town. Requirements—Library degree, experience, 
good disciplinarian and administrator—up to $5000. 
Contact Mrs. J. K. Woodlee, 307 South 7th, Artesia, 
N.M. 

APPLICATIONS INVITED: new positions July 
l. Associate Librarian, $9000. Documents Librarian, 
$5000. An Acquisitions Librarian, $4800. University 
Library experience required. H. W. Batchelor. Ari- 
zona State University, Tempe, Ariz. 

CATALOGER, experience in college or research 


library desired. Air-conditioned building. 40-hour 
week, month’s vacation, generous seasonal holidays, 
retirement plan, hospitalization, liberal sick leave, 
moving allowance. Write to Librarian, Rice Univer- 
sity, Houston, Tex. 


midwest 


LIBRARIAN FOR HEAD of Community and Group 
Service Department. To work with community groups 
and develop community contacts, administer film 
collection, promote advisory service and program 
planning. Opportunity to develop new program in an 
expanding library situation. Library degree, mini- 
mum of 4 years experience required. Beginning 
salary up to $7345 depending upon experience. 
Annual increments. Apply: Flint Public Library, 
Personnel Office, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 

STATE LIBRARY, Lansing. Applications for the 
position of State Librarian are solicited. Salary 
$11,500. Apply State Library, 125 East Shiawassee 
Street, Lansing, Michigan. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Chicago suburb of 35,000 
population, 40,000 volume library in new building, 
10 staff members. Library degree preferred, but suit- 
able training and ability will be accepted in lieu of 
degree. Administrative experience required. Munici- 
pal retirement plan, sick leave and other benefits. 
Salary open. Send complete resume to Library Board, 
Des Plaines Public Library, Des Plaines, Ill. 

SUPERVISOR OF ADULT SERVICE for Grace 
A. Dow Memorial Library, Midland, Michigan serv- 
ing about 50,000 population. Salary range—$5720- 
$6520, three years. Duties: To supervise reference 
and circulation activities; also to apply a creative 
mind to the many facets of service to adults in a 
rapidly-growing city. Requires ALA accredited fifth 
year library degree or equivalent combination of edu- 
cation and experience. Vacation, sick leave, life and 
major medical insurance, social security and retire- 
ment benefits. For additional information and appli- 
cation forms write: Mrs. Lois S. Borden, Personnel 
Examiner, City Hall, Midland, Mich. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, two positions, Head of 
Branch Library and General Professional Assistant. 
Branch librarian has responsibility for book selec- 
tion, development of staff and services. General pro- 
fessional assistant works in Adult Services Depart- 
ment with emphasis in reference, readers assistance 
and bibliographic research. Apply: Director, Cedar 
Rapids Public Library, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

KENOSHA, WISCONSIN. Gilbert M. Simmons Li- 
brary needs General Assistant working in Circula- 
tion and Order Department. Blue Cross & Blue 
Shield paid. Municipal Retirement & Social Security. 
Month vacation. Salary range $4503-$5460. Require- 
ment: Degree in Library Science. Apply: Dorothy L. 
Huth, Director, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, 
Kenosha, Wis. 

LIBRARY COORDINATOR, new position com- 
mencing 1961-62 School Year. Complete familiariza- 
tion of Public School Libraries, Elementary, Junior 
High, and Senior High levels. Experience in two 
levels desirable; Library School degree required; 
A.B. with Master’s in Library Science preferred. 
School district of 13,000 students, Suburban Cleve- 
land. Salary arranged. Apply: Supt. of Schools, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS for expanding program. 
Require B.A. and L.S. degrees. Prefer major in ele- 
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mentary education. Beginning salary $5000-$5800 for 
10 months contract. Reply Mrs. Harriette H. Crum- 
mer, 1735 Benson Avenue, Evanston, IIl. 

EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY for head librar- 
ian experienced and qualified to take over manage- 
ment of new $265,000 library at Marshfield, Wiscon- 
sin, a friendly small city of 14,500 population. Chil- 
dren’s librarian to head department also needed. 
Salary dependent on training and ability. Come and 
talk to us about it. Agnes Noll, President, Marshfield 
Free Library Board, Marshfield, Wis. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR in Menominee 
County, Upper Michigan. Serves 14,000 population, 
school, bookmobile. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick 
leave. Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Li- 
brary Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for County 
Library Bookmobile. Responsible for carrying out 
children’s reading, guidance, book selection, and 
work with schools. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick leave. 
Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library 
Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN—5Sth year library de- 
gree required, some experience preferred. Salary 
$5075-$6155 in 3 years, starting rate higher for ex- 
perience. Five-day week, etc., Blue Cross, retirement, 
etc. BKM operates within city limits, so no country 
roads. General management of BKM services 
and BKM book selection, under sympathetic not re- 
strictive supervision. Two assistants (Clerk and 


Driver-Clerk). Apply to: Miss Phyllis Pope, City Li- 
brarian, Pontiac Public Library, 60 E. Pike St., 
Pontiac, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN needed for growing Public 
Library, 5th year library degree, experience and ad- 


ministrative ability necessary. Pleasant suburban en- 
vironment convenient to Chicago. New building 
(1958), adequate staff (10 full time), excellent 
budget. Municipal retirement program, sick leave, 
vacation, other fringe benefits. Salary open. Apply: 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, Park Ridge Public 
Library, Park Ridge, IIl. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional opportu- 
nity to develop juvenile services in established City 
and County Library system serving a population area 
of 70,000. Located at the foot of the Fox River Valley 
on beautiful Lake Winnebago. Four season recrea- 
tional area, skiing, boating, swimming, Four hour 
drive from Chicago, half hour to Lake Michigan. Be- 
ginning salary from $5400 with five (5) increments 
to $6360. Position on salary schedule is determined 
by qualifications and experience. Usual] benefits: One 
month vacation, City Retirement and Social Security, 
sick leave, etc. Position open June 1, 1961. Apply: 
E. G. McLane, Director, Fond du Lac Public Li- 
brary, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional 
opportunity to develop young people’s service in es- 
tablished City and County Library system serving a 
population area of 70,000. Located at the foot of the 
Fox River Valley on beautiful Lake Winnebago. Four 
season recreational area, skiing, boating, swimming. 
Four hour drive from Chicago, half hour to Lake 
Michigan. Beginning salary from $5400 with five (5) 
increments to $6360. Position on salary schedule is 
determined by qualifications and experience. Usual 
benefits: One month vacation, City Retirement and 
Social Security, sick leave, etc. Position open im- 
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mediately. Apply: E. G. McLane, Director, Fond du 
Lac Public Library, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

CATALOGER-HEAD of technical services. Ko- 
komo is more than a name in a song. It is a busy 
growing city of 51,000 and it has an opening for an 
energetic librarian. Four professionals direct a staff 
of 17. $4800-$7600, experience counts. Contact Philip 
Hamilton, Librarian, Kokomo Public Library, Ko- 
komo, Indiana. 

CATALOGER with specia] interest in the field 
of science and technology for a county district li- 
brary serving about 500,000. College degree plus de- 
gree from an A.L.A. accredited library school. Four 
weeks vacation; cumulative sick leave; outstanding 
retirement system. $4850-$6200. Beginning salary de- 
pends upon experience. Beautiful new modern main 
library building to be occupied next winter. Apply: 
Personnel Director, Dayton and Montgomery County 
Public Library, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

AN EDITORIAL POSITION on a national library 
periodical is open to a librarian. Experience in pub- 
lic relations or publishing helpful; keen interest and 
awareness of national and world-wide library develop- 
ment necessary. Write B-161. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN to develop and administer Ist 
class program in newly organized district public li- 
brary. Unusual opportunity to be our first librarian 
in Chicago suburb (population 12,000) seventeen 
miles from Loop. Applicant should have L.S. degree, 
initiative, administrative ability. Salary dependent on 
training and experience. Position open July 1, 1961. 
Apply to: Virginia Northrop, Secretary, Bensenville 
Community Library Board, Bensenville, Ill. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY in community of 15,000 in 
Michigan’s beautiful upper penisula needs first assist- 
ant in charge of reference and readers’ advisory work. 
Salary $5000. Library science degree. Experience de- 
sirable but not essential. 40 hour week, 4 week vaca- 
tion, sick leave. Retirement and Social Security. Other 
fringe benefits include paid life and hospitalization 
insurance. Position open July 1. Contact: Secretary of 
Board of Trustees, Carnegie Public Library, Escanaba, 
Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Assistant in Main 
Boys’ and Girls’ Room, suburb of Cleveland. Splendid 
opportunity for broad departmental experience. Li- 
brary school degree required. Excellent State retire- 
ment system. Salary $4600-$5800, depending on ex- 
perience. Apply: Mrs. Mary B. Bloom, Librarian, 
Lakewood Public Library, Lakewood 7, Ohio. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for a progressive and fast grow- 
ing public library. Fifth year Library Degree, experi- 
ence, and administrative ability necessary. New build- 
ing (1955) and adequate staff (9 full time) in Glen- 
view, Illinois (population 17,700). Near colleges and 
schools, thirty minutes from Chicago. Pension, month 
vacation, and usual benefits. Top salary. Include per- 
sonal history with application. Apply to Mrs. Helen 
Coleman, Acting Librarian, Glenview Public Library, 
1930 Glenview Road, Glenview, III. 

PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARY. New position: 
Catalog Desk Librarian (Librarian 1). To supervise, 
and serve mainly at a service desk (not circulation) 
recently established to answer catalog questions. BA 
in a liberal arts subject, and 5th year library degree 
required. Salary $5075-$6155 in three years, excellent 
fringe benefits, beautiful new Main Library, congenial 
staff. Apply to: Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, 
Pontiac Public Library, 60 E. Pike Street, Pontiac, 
Mich. 
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APPLETON, WIS. Two positions open in growing, 
modern public library: Assistant Cataloger, Head of 
Youth Department. Training required; experience pre- 
ferred. Salary depends upon qualifications. Classifica- 
tion and Compensation Plan, vacation, sick leave, re- 
tirement, social security, Blue Shield. Apply Chief 
Librarian, Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN to administrate Elmwood Park 
Public Library and supervise staff. Attractive salary 
and fringe benefits. Degree required. Send educational 
background and experience resume to Grover C. Gantt, 
Trustee, 7903 Westwood Drive, Elmwood Park 35, IIl. 

ADULT BOOKS REVIEWER, for newly established 
position on the Booklist staff. To read and evaluate 
adult books in all subject areas, select titles for entry 
in the Booklist, and write annotations for those 
selected. Qualifications: Degree from an accredited 
library school; library experience in working with 
adult books and patrons, preferably in a public li- 
brary; wide reading background; ability to evaluate 
books and their use in a library; ability to write con- 
cise descriptive and evaluative annotations. Salary 
$6126-$7158. 4-week vacation. Send application with 
full details of education, training, and experience to 
Edna Vanek, Editor, The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin, American Library Association, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS REVIEWER, 


for newly 


established position on the Booklist staff. To read and 
evaluate juvenile books in all subject areas and at all 
age levels, select titles for entry in the Booklist, and 
write annotations for those selected. Qualifications: 
Degree from an accredited library school; library ex- 
perience in working with children and books in either 
a public or school library; wide reading background 


and good knowledge of children’s literature; ability 
to evaluate children’s books and their use in a library; 
ability to write concise descriptive and evaluative 
annotations. Salary $6126-$7158. 4-week vacation. Send 
application with full details of education. training, and 
experience to Edna Vanek, Editor, The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

WE HAVE RAISED SALARIES: Two positions 
open in Dickinson County Library with headquarters 
in Carnegie Library, Iron Mountain, Michigan, a 
wonderful recreation area in Michigan’s beautiful 
Upper Peninsula. County service started January 1, 
1961. Library Director: to plan and administer new 
county-wide library service for 24,000 people. Library 
science degree required plus four years administrative 
experience. Salary: $6800-$7200 depending on ex- 
perience. Assistant Librarian: in charge of bookmobile 
service. Library science degree required. Bookmobile 
experience valuable. Salary: $5800-$6000. Social 
security, Blue Cross insurance, sick leave. Vacation 
to be determined. Apply immediately: Robert St. 
Louis, President, Dickinson County Library Board, 
320 Wilson Avenue, Kingsford, Mich. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIAN to serve as professional 
assistant at ALA headquarters in Chicago. School 
library experience required. Beginning salary $6126. 
Apply to Eleanor Ahlers, AASL Executive Secretary, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 


mountain plains 
HEAD LIBRARIAN in community of 18,000 in 
beautiful Platte Valley of Nebraska. Must be grad- 
uate of an accredited library school and hold L.S. 
Degree. At least one year experience as Head Li- 


brarian in a public library necessary. 40-hour week. 
Sick leave. Workman’s Compensation. 3 weeks vaca- 
tion. Social Security. Salary $5200 and up depend- 
ing on training and experience. Furnish biographical 
details and small photo in first letter. Contact Miss 
Nell Hartman, Pres., North Platte Public Library, 
511 North Sycamore St., North Platte, Neb. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for expanding and progres- 
sive city in the upper midwest. A tremendous op- 
portunity for an ambitious person. A new building is 
being planned and other facilities are being expanded. 
Must have L.S. degree and administrative experience. 
4 weeks vacation plus usual benefits. Salary up to 
$8000 for qualified person. Open May 15, 1961. Apply 
to: Stewart Schlipf, Pres., Board of Trustees, Fargo 
Public Library, Fargo, N.D. 

POSITION OPEN for Young People’s Librarian 
with degree from accredited library school to have 
complete charge of attractive department, four assist- 
ants, ample book budget. Starting salary $4500-$4860 
depending on experience. Annual salary increases to 
$5760 plus additional longevity increments. Vacation, 
sick leave, health insurance, municipal pension and 
social security. Apply to Catherine Schoenmann, Li- 
brarian, Carnegie Library, Sioux Falls, S.D. 


pacific northwest 
COME TO SALEM, OREGON. Beautiful capital, 


mild climate, close to ocean, mountains and metro- 
politan Portland. Opening for Librarian IV. Assistant 
Head of Readers’ Services Division, Oregon State Li- 
brary. Supervises Reference Section of 10 profession- 
als. Four years of professional experience including 
reference and supervisory work and a fifth-year de- 
gree in librarianship required. Legislative reference 
experience desirable. Salary range $5800-$7200. Re- 
vised salary plan up for 1961 legislative action. State 
Retirement, Social Security. Fine collection of li- 
brary materials. Position open August 1961. Write to 
Miss Eloise Ebert, Oregon State Library, Salem, Ore. 

COUNTY LIBRARIAN for beautiful new library 
in the fine climate of Central Oregon, July 1. Near 
excellent recreational facilities. Population 9375. 
Regional library system, bookmobile service through- 
out county. Candidate must be a graduate of an ac- 
credited library school. Salary $5000. Fringe bene- 
fits, one month’s vacation. Apply: Emile Bachand, 
Chairman Library Board, Crook County Library, 
Prineville, Ore. 

TWO POSITIONS open June 1, 1961. New 5- 
county North Central Regional Library, State of 
Washington, recently established as result of Li- 
brary Services Act Demonstration. Year-round recrea- 
tion center near Cascade Mts., skiing, hunting, camp- 
ing, midway Seattle-Spokane. Chie/, Children’s and 
Young People’s Services: Supervise program in en- 
tire area, headquarters Wenatchee, numerous com- 
munity libraries, 3 bookmobiles. Library degree and 
some experience, including supervision of clerical 
employees, required. Salary $6144-$7440. Bookmobile 
Librarian for regional center at Moses Lake airbase 
and Titan missile base. Library degree required. 
Salary $4824-$5826. For further information, write 
Miss Dorothy R. Cutler, Acting Director, 310 Doug- 
las St., Wenatchee, Wash. 

IS YOUR GOAL to see the world? To get mar- 
ried? To have a baby? To step into a better job? All 
these things happen to our staff so why not try it 
here? The library is beautiful, the town is friendly, 
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the collection is good, salaries are reasonable, fringe 
benefits abound. We need an assistant librarian and 
a cataloger. If these things appeal to you why not 
write to Mrs. Mildred Keith Horn, Librarian, Long- 
view Public Library, Longview, Washington? 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN, University of British 
Columbia, position open July 1, 1961. Large state 
university with rapidly growing research collections. 
Recently enlarged and remodeled building; newly 
established subject divisions; staff of 103. One of 
world’s finest university sites. Difficult position offer- 
ing much opportunity for capable and experienced 
individual. Salary according to qualifications. Write 
to Dr. Ian McT. Cowan, University of British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver 8, Canada. 


far west 
COLUMBIA LIPPINCOTT GAZETTEER states that 


the most equable climate in the United States is 
found in San Diego, California. Join the progressive, 
rapidly expanding library system of San Diego. Posi- 
tions now available in Reference, Extension, Chil- 
dren, and Technical Services. Outstanding employee 
benefit program includes vacation, sick leave, health 
insurance, periodic promotional opportunities. Start- 
ing salary range of $5256-$6384 open depending on 
qualifications. Inquire: A. A. Bigge, Room 453, Civil 
Center, 1600 Pacific Highway, San Diego 1, Calif. 

IF YOU HAVE A LIBRARY SCHOOL DEGREE, 
a high energy level, a genuine interest in people and 
books and would like to locate in southern Califor- 
nia, now is the time. Write to the Long Beach Public 
Library, Long Beach 2, for information about job 
opportunities! 

GET IN on the Ground Floor. Expanding serials 
and documents collection. Pomona Public Library in 
Southern California has immediate opening for Serials 
and Documents Librarian with creative interest. With 
new central library and expanding branch system 
planned for, we are looking for someone to develop 
and integrate these materials into the total library pro- 
gram. Pomona is located in heart of metropolitan 
Southern California, 30 miles from Los Angeles, near 
mountains, desert, beaches. For the right person here 
is exceptional opportunity to see one’s own philosophies 
and ideas materialize. Salary range $461-$554, depend- 
ing on qualifications and experience. Accredited 5th 
year library degree. Experience desired, however, 
will consider recent graduate who might be special 
person we want. Liberal fringe benefits, 3 weeks vaca- 
tion. Apply: Raymond M. Holt, Pomona Public Li- 
brary, Pomona, Calif. 

ADMINISTRATIVE LIBRARIAN. Position super- 
vises Library Extension Services division. Salary range 
$541-$657. Starting salary dependent upon qualifica- 
tions. Require college degree, completion of an addi- 
tional year in an accredited library science school, and 
four years of full-time professional library experience, 
two of which should be in a supervisory capacity. Per- 
sonal interview. Apply: Personnel Department, City 
Hall, Riverside, Calif. 

canada 


CHALLENGING POSITION, Western Canada. Bran- 


don College Library: College (Arts, Science, Educa- 
tion, Music) requires cataloguer to organize cata- 
loguing techniques and to assist in general operation 
of Library. Opportunity to establish catalogue on 
firm foundation and to work in expanding college 
where library development is emphasized. Ideal spot 
for creative, hard working person. Qualifications: 5th 
year library degree, experience preferred. Minimum 
salary: $4500 depending on qualifications. One month 
vacation. Pension, medical, hospitalization plans. En- 
rollment: 400 full-time. Community: 30,000. Oppor- 
tunity for creative cultural activity. Apply to: Eileen 
M. McFadden, Librarian, Brandon College, Brandon, 
Manitoba, Canada. 


hawaii 


CATALOG LIBRARIAN I & II for the processing 
and cataloging section of public library in Honolulu. 
Bachelor’s in library science and 1 and 2 years cata- 
loging experience. Salaries: I—$5076-$6468; II— 
$5592-$7128.—CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN I for 
branch libraries and main library of public library. 
Bachelor’s in library science and 1 year children’s li- 
brary experience. Salary $5076-$6468.—LIBRARIAN 
II for University of Hawaii oriental collection and 
circulation section and branch libraries of public li- 
brary system. Bachelor’s in library science and 1 year 
library experience. Salary—$5076-$6468. Write to De- 
partment of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN in 50’s desires change of location. Prefer 
cataloging position in upper midwest. B-70-W 

ACADEMIC OR PUBLIC LIBRARY position. 
Man, 37, married, BA, BS, MA, MLS in Aug. 1961. 
Interests: geology, geography, anthropology, history. 
Enjoys teaching. R. G. Schipf, Box 4144 WWC, Nor- 
man, Okla. 

POSITION OR INTERNSHIP, School, College or 
Hospital Library. B-84-W 

LIBRARIAN, man, 34, university and magazine 
experience in cataloguing and other phases library 
work: seeks position. Available June. B-85-W. 

FULL OR PART-TIME position as librarian wanted 
by man. One and one-half years experience in organiz- 
ing and operating a corporation central library. AB 
degree. Business experience chiefly in accounting. Age 
67 years. B-86-W 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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Inside covers. 
STE Ce 
arate attach- 
ing tape or glue! 


”..in Sized Longs and Adjustable Duplex 


... the BEST | Enduring — Long-lasting protection, sparkling transparency 
Pe with 1% mil Mylar* for greatest strength! 


en Effective — Heavyy paper backing fused to exclusive rein 


forced edges protect the greatest points of wear! 

Pe eT 3 
Economical — Saves processing time and labor 
TS covering, repair and rebinding! 


ST Easy-to-do — Patented pre-slit backing in the LIFETIME 


Easiest... LONGS, telescoping adjustability of the LIFETIME DUPLEX, 


speeds and simplifies application 
*R.T.M. Dupont 
For information on our complete line of library supplies and furniture, write to . 


Home Office: 245C3 56 Earl St., Newark 8, N. J. 
West Coast: 1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Ss Zp t In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 
te INDUSTRIES 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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«>. you'll find it in WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia’”’ 


The question mark is a familiar symbol language more readable in World Book 
to librarians; World Book a familiar Encyclopedia... first in sales, quality, 
source. As experts in sources of infor- leadership. 

mation, you know the value of fine 

reference works. In directing inquiries to 

the 20-volume World Book Encyclopedia, 

you know questions will be answered 

accurately, informatively, interestingly. 

Maps are more revealing, illustrations 

more explanatory, text more inviting, 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 








